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THE MODERN fascination with intellectuals has been clear 
in the West from Thomas Hobbes and Alexis de Toqueville 
to Julien Benda, Archibald MacLeish and Leszek Kola- 
kowski, and it is a fascination shared by African and Asian 
intellectuals for whom the culture of Western Europe has 
been both a model to copy and a focus of hostility. Insecure 
in the face of European culture, anxious lest their European 
educations separate them from their own people and national 
traditions, eager to use the achievements of Western civiliza- 
tion in laying the foundations and building the scaffolding 
of their own institutions, these “new intellectuals” not only 
continually call Europe’s “older” intellectuals into question. 
but are continually calling themselves into question as well. 
Or perhaps it is only, to paraphrase the words of Harold 
Rosenberg, that intellectuals are people who turn answers 
into questions. 

Intellectuals, particularly in those countries curiously 
called “emergent,” have an enormous social, cultural and 
political importance. These nations’ emergence from a rela- 
tively primitive level of political and economic circumstance 
which requires managers, administrators and technicians— 
presumably to be recruited from the intellectuals—is also 
an emergence into a need for critical and imaginative minds 
—again presumably those of the intellectuals—to define 
their national and cultural identities, and perhaps even to 
create them. If we are to deal competently and justly with 
these new countries, it is essential that we gain and hold 
the loyalty of these intellectuals who, by and large, com- 








pose their leadership. To do so, we must know who they 
are, what they are and what they stand for. 

THe New Leaper has, consequently, organized a series 
of articles on the role and nature of the intellectuals in the 
new Afro-Asian countries, attempting to define their jp. 
tellectual communities’ attitudes toward politics and eco- 
nomics, their ideas about industrialization and agrarian re. 
form, their sympathies for Communism or the West: jp 
short, to present a profile of their quality, character and 
tradition. 

The series presently includes four articles—on the in- 
tellectuals of Burma by Frank N. Trager of New York Uni. 
versity’s Center for International Affairs; of Guinea by 
Emmanuel Wallerstein of Columbia University; of Indonesia4 
by Clifford Geertz of the University of California at Berke. 
ley; and of Malaya by Lucien W. Pye of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The opening article will appear in 
our next Issue. 

Latin AMERICA AND FREEDOM: In that same issue, because 
of the continuing, great interest in Latin America, we are 
publishing simultaneously two articles on the Second Inter 
American Conference on Democracy and Freedom which 


took place in Venezuela in the last weeks of April. A mat 


jority report by Robert J. Alexander considers the Confer. 
ence a fair, if qualified, success; a minority report by Paul 
Hays states that the conference is another demonstration 
that liberals “have to Jearn again that united fronts with 
Communists cannot succeed.” 
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EXCLUSIVE: 





By Willy Brandt 


--| Berlin and the Summit 


West Berlin's Mayor says city ‘will not offer itself as sacrifice to empty assurances’ 


BERLIN 

OVIET ASSAULTS against West 

Berlin are always diversions. By 
acting as though West Berlin were 
the real problem, Communists hope 
to divert attention from Berlin as 
a whole. By making it seem that 
Berlin’s present status is an acute 
cause for unrest and anxiety in our 
divided country, the Soviet Union 
seeks to hide the genuine danger 
and the true abnormality reflected 
in this divided city. 

Communists have been able to 
divide Berlin only up to a certain 
point. Though they seized power in 
the Soviet sector 12 years ago, 
though the city has two kinds of 
money, two Mayors and a border 
running through the very heart of 
the town, Berlin still has a kind of 
unity which East German Commu- 
nist party chief Walter Ulbricht dares 
not touch, It has retained a degree 
of normality which he, by himself, 
cannot suspend, A four-power status 
for this city exists, and this fact has 
a most tangible human and political 
significance for all Berliners. 

In various ways our whole city 
lives by virtue of the four-power 
status and not only are the Western 
powers’ rights to remain in Berlin 
connected with this, but their pres- 
ence constitutes a guarantee to West 
Berliners that they can continue to 
live and prosper as free men. How- 
ever, this is only half the story. Four- 
power status also provides a tangible 
measure of liberty and opportunity 
to Berliners in the Soviet sector. 

Any Berliner can attend concerts 
and theaters in the whole city. Over 
one million East Berliners come and 
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go as they please. What is more, in 
the course of any year millions of our 
countrymen from the Soviet zone 
surrounding Berlin manage to visit 
friends and meet relatives in the 
Western part of the city. Every now 
and then, too, West Berliners like to 
compare their own prices with those 
of articles in Communist show-win- 
dows. They have a right to stroll 
along the Stalin Allee, just as East 
Berliners are free to drink their 
afternoon coffee at a sidewalk café on 
the Kurfiirstendamm. 

The Protestant church is the last 
German institution which exercises 
jurisdiction in both parts of the 
divided country. When the synod 
convenes in the Soviet sector of 
Berlin, nothing can 
Mayor of West Berlin from attending 
its opening services in the Marien- 
kirche. 

I am chairman of the Social Demo- 
cratic party (SPD) in all Berlin. 
Both the SPD and the Communist 
Socialist Unity party (SED) are per- 
mitted by the four occupation powers 
to function in the whole city. Since 
1946, the Communists have never 
been able to break the spirit of 
SPD members in the Soviet sector, 
and there are many thousands of 
them. Every year dozens are ar- 
rested and scores deprived of the 
right to work. They are not allowed 
to hold public meetings; there are 
no free elections in which they may 
participate. But no one can stop their 
chairman from visiting them in their 
shabby headquarters, and no one 
dares deprive the SPD of its right 
to exist, however barely, in East 
Berlin. 


prevent the 


Every foreign visitor to West Ber- 
lin knows he can safely enter another 
world simply by walking or driving 
through the Brandenburg Gate: He is 
still in Berlin, Yet no West Berliner 
can visit Potsdam, Dresden or Leip- 
zig. 

Hence Berlin is not divided in an 
essential sense; the East sector of the 
city is still part of Berlin and dif- 
ferent from the rest of the Soviet 
zone. Without four-power status these 
distinctions would vanish in a haze 
of self-deception about Soviet ag- 
gression. Nothing would be left of 
them, neither the freedom of move- 
ment nor the opportunity to com- 
pare, neither the means to prefer nor 
the right to choose. 

Any new agreement limited to 
West Berlin might transform a sector 
boundary into a state frontier and 
totally incorporate part of the city 
into the Soviet satellite zone. By 
throwing overboard the original four- 
power agreements that apply to the 
whole city, one million Berliners 
living in the Soviet sector would be 
betrayed. 

It is foolhardy to think that such 
distinctions are important only to 
Berliners and Germans; they are of 
vital interest to the entire free world. 
For nowhere else has peaceful com- 
petition between rival systems been 
practiced with such telling effect as 
here in Berlin, and nowhere else has 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s 
alleged sympathy for peaceful co- 
existence and competition been put to 
a better test. 

The degree of normality which all 
Berlin still possesses derives from its 
four-power status, which has not only 





protected the population but also has 
exerted a pacifying and stabilizing 
influence on the entire city. The 
presence of the four powers sets 
certain peaceful limitations to rival- 
ry. Unfortunately, mutually binding 
“rules of the game” were never 
agreed to, but in living side-by-side 
the great powers have been compelled 
to develop a certain degree of mutual 
consideration. 

If that is truly what Khrushchev 
wants, why then has he created a 
West Berlin problem and _ heeded 
Machiavelli's warning to tyrants: 
“Whoever becomes the ruler of a 
free city and does not destroy it can 
expect to be destroyed by it . . . so 
long as the inhabitants are not 
separated or dispersed”? 

Out of respect for Berlin’s four- 
power status, Federal Republic mili- 
tary legislation has not been applied 
in West Berlin and not a single 
Bundeswehr soldier is stationed here. 
Yet, in open violation of all four- 
power agreements, East Berlin has 
been incorporated in all the monu- 
mental militarization and armament- 
production programs of Walter Ul- 
bricht’s satellite regime. 

There is no “West Berlin problem.” 
But the real problem which must one 
day be solved—that of a decapitated 
and divided Germany—is most evi- 
dent in Berlin as a whole, the capital 
of Germany. The obligations that en- 
sue from the four-power status and 
the obligation of the victors to con- 
clude a peace treaty with a united 
democratic Germany are assurances 
that the basic problem can and will 
be solved by peaceful means, En- 
forcing the original four-power agree- 
ments in Berlin would reduce ten- 
sions; discarding the four-power 
status would have the opposite effect. 

Berlin is a lie-detector for testing 
the hollowness of phrases and verbal 
assurances. This may be one good 
reason for considering Berlin a suit- 
able testing ground for new principles 
and possible agreements. But to do 
so the lie-detector must be heeded, 
not dismantled. It is impossible to 
experiment in Berlin safely or fairly 


on the basis of a capitulation by the 
Western powers. To abandon the 
four-power status today would mean 
nothing else. Any attempt to reach 
an agreement on West Berlin only 
would spell surrender and defeat. 

Such a defeat would be morally 
intolerable. We cannot behave as 
though it would mean anything else, 
as though this Soviet-created “West 
Berlin problem” were real. Even if 
West Berliners were formally as- 
sured of their liberties, how long 
would they last? The Communists 
would certainly be encouraged to 
liquidate whatever freedom might re- 
main. 

That is why we in Berlin feel, first 
and foremost, that at the summit con- 
ference the West must reject any 
agreement which would replace this 
city’s four-power status or abrogate 
the Western powers’ original rights 
here. Also, any agreement which 
might be reached must be acceptable 
to the people of Berlin. 

No propaganda screen can hide 
the fact that the Eastern sector of 
Berlin was brutally torn from the 
jurisdiction of the city government 
in violation of four-power agree- 
ments which had decreed the demo- 
cratic election of that very govern- 
ment. The right to self-determination 
exists for all Berliners and for all 
Germans, We do not understand how 
the Soviet Union can peddle self- 
determination in Africa and Asia 
while denying us this very same 
right in West Berlin, including our 
right to have close connections with 
the Federal Republic. 

Moreover, we are relying on the 
Western powers at the summit con- 
ference. We know our relations can- 
not be disturbed or clouded, for we 
have never been disappointed by our 
Western friends. Our relations are 
based on the firmest foundations: 
common experience, strong sympathy 
and understanding, and mutual in- 
terest. Berlin is safe because it has 
experienced the trustworthiness of 
every Western guarantee. We see no 
reason for qualifying our confidence 
in this respect, 





Finally, as long as the four-power 
status and the original rights of the 
Western powers are upheld, other 
Berlin agreements—based on these 
principles or going beyond them— 
are indeed conceivable. They should 
be trial agreements for a fixed period 
of time, agreements which might im. 
prove present conditions. The Senate 
of Berlin has made numerous pro. 
posals to normalize the situation here 
by eliminating the technical ab. 
surdities resulting from the city’s 
division, proposals to safeguard the 
lifelines connecting Berlin and the 
Federal Republic. 

Berlin is passionately anxious to 
contribute to a relaxation of inter. 
national tensions. It is prepared to 
support any plan which can really 
guarantee that peace will never he 
endangered in, or because of, Berlin. 
This unique city is admirably suited 
for testing and developing those 
binding “rules of the game” which 
must be worked out if peaceful co- 
existence is to become more than a 
hollow phrase, a principle which free 
men can trust. 

That is possible only if four-power 
status is retained in Berlin. The 
Soviets cannot be conceded rights in 
West Berlin which the Western 
powers are denied in the Eastern 
sector. Any activities by United Na- 
tions observers—suggested by the 
Western powers in Geneva—must be 
applied to the whole city. 

Berlin refuses to offer itself as 


an object of sacrifice to empty as | 


surances of good will. The Soviet 


Union cannot convincingly suggest § 


means to relax tensions by co 


tinually creating Berlin crises, or by § 
slipping out of obligations in order | 


to let Walter Ulbricht do the same 
thing. 

What is the term “peaceful co 
existence” really worth if it is de- 
clared meaningless for Berlin, a city 
where the great powers have had to 
learn to live side by side in peace, 
and where, since the blockade, they 
have at least managed to do so with 
a certain amount of mutual cot 
sideration? 
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Although Chou and Nehru failed to settle any of the fundamental Sino-Indian problems, 


the Indian people now realize the 'menace of an expanding Chinese imperialism’ 


STAND-OFF IN NEW DELHI 


New DELHI 
AST MONTH’S visit of Communist 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai and 
Foreign Minister Chen Yi is not re- 
garded here as a total loss, although 
it failed to lead even to the begin- 
ning of a settlement of the border 
dispute between India and China. 
The dispute involves China’s in- 
vasion of some 12,000 square miles 
of Indian territory in the Ladakh 
region on India’s northwest border, 
and its forcible occupation of the 
Indian outpost of Longju, in the 
northeast frontier territory of Assam. 
China, in turn, insists that the entire 
2,500-mile frontier requires revision. 
Despite the fundamental disagree- 
ments, Indians see these gains from 
the visit: (1) India now realizes the 
full extent of the menace of an ex- 
panding Chinese imperialism, (2) It 
also now realizes that Moscow has 
litle or no influence over Peking’s 
expansionism and that Chinese lead- 


| escare very little for Soviet Premier 


Nikita Khrushchev’s global strategy. 
(3) It realizes that China has started 
a war of nerves in South Asia, and 
behind the smokescreen of carefully 
modulated statements varying from 
expressions of friendship to veiled 
threats Peking is probing for soft 
spots from which eventually to break 
out of its present confinement. 
Contrary to expectations here that 
Chou En-lai—on the advice of his 
senior colleagues in Moscow—was 
anxious to ease existing tensions, the 
Chinese leader arrived with a rigid, 
uncompromising brief. He did not 
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By Sharokh Sabavala 








come to compromise or make ter- 
ritorial concessions, as Indian Com- 
munists kept broadcasting, but to 
tell India it was an aggressor. He 
did not come to examine the Indian 
case, but to force India to examine 
a mass of Chinese documents; and 
when Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru agreed to this examination— 
provided the Indian side of the pic- 
ture was equally carefully examined 
—the Chinese suddenly discovered 
that they had not brought all their 
documents with them. 

If India has gained much useful 
knowledge from the visit, if many 
millions of pairs of blinkers have 
been torn from Indian eyes, the 
Chinese also should have learned 
something. The reception given the 








—The Times of India, Bombay 


Premier and his party was correct 
to the point of frigidity. When in his 
airport speech Chou mouthed the 
same old cliches about friendship and 
coexistence, Nehru told him bluntly 
that before friendship could be re- 
stored, “What has been done must 
be undone.” 

The usually hospitable people of 
Delhi were even blunter. They left the 
reception to their policemen and 
where they inescapably came across 
the incoming cavalcade, they quietly 
averted their eyes, Whenever Chou 
passed by in the week that followed, 
the streets of a usually bustling and 
noisy city were hushed. 

As reports of the marathon talks 
trickled through—Nehru and Chou 
spent a total of 17 hours together— 








it became clear that other Indian 
Cabinet Ministers who met the Chi- 
nese party were even more forthright 
than the Prime Minister. When the 
Chinese Premier complained, once 
again, that the Tibetan revolt had 
been inspired by India, the response 
of Finance Minister Morarji Desai 
was: “Absolute nonsense.” And when 
the Chinese talked of “2,000 years 
of Sino-Indian friendship,” Home 
Minister Govind Vallabh Pant is re- 
ported to have responded with, “This 
is the usual Communist clap-trap.” 

But the Chinese learned nothing 
from all this. While Indian papers 
were predicting the failure of the 
Chinese mission, Radio Peking, 
quoting Indian Communist news- 
papers, was regaling its listeners with 
an account of the “enthusiastic and 
affectionate welcome our Premier is 
receiving from the friendly Indian 
people.” And Chou himself, brushing 
aside the border dispute as temporary, 
refused to agree that Indian public 
opinion was now hostile to his 
country. 

A few hours after a joint com- 
muniqué announced the failure of 
the talks, Chou held a dramatic late- 
night press conference which went 
on past 1 am. At this conference— 
which he said would be reported ver- 
batim in the Chinese press to show 
how free it really was—he announced 
that the entire Sino-Indian frontier 


remained delimited, that India was 
gradually expanding the limits of its 
control in the east up to the “so- 
called” McMahon Line (which China 
finds quite “unacceptable”), that the 
Chinese have been in Ladakh for 
hundreds of years, and that the road 
they have built in Aksaichin is a vital 
link between western Tibet and 
Sinkiang. Even as he spoke of peace 
and friendship, and insisted that 
China would never commit aggres- 
sion, his whole manner openly and 
deliberately belied his words. It was 
the performance of an arrogant, as- 
sured leader of a country beginning 
to feel its power. 

For India the immediate aftermath 
of all this is, in Nehru’s words, a 
re-examination of Indian 
While territories usurped 
cannot be reclaimed at present, and 
short of bombing Sinkiang bases they 
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never will be, official negotiations 
will go on until September, when 
Nehru will decide whether or not to 
Chou’s 
Peking. Meanwhile, India continues 
quietly to build up its forces. By the 
middle of the year, it appears certain 
that Finance Minister Desai will ask 
Parliament for a new defense appro- 
priation. The Ladakh administration 
is being reorganized and roads are 
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being pushed through to Sikkim and 
Bhutan. The Opposition is stepping 


up its demands for an early settle- 





STUDENT DEMONSTRATIONS 


In streets of Seoul and Tokyo 

The crowds of students come and go. 

In Ankara, Marseilles, Havana, 

They shout and wave a red bandanna. 

In Cairo, Leningrad, Caracas, 

They march, they clench their fists and mock us. 
They toss, through merchants’ windows, bricks, 
They upturn cars, beat cops with sticks. 

If now and then a lad goes down 

When some policeman cracks his crown, 

And if there is, perchance, some bloodying, 

You must admit that it beats studying. 


—Richard Armour 








ment of outstanding Indian-lakistan 
problems. And disruption inside the 
Communist party continues. 

Nehru has kept his word to Parlia- 
ment that not only would he not give 
up any territory, but would not ne- 
gotiate until China vacated Indian 
land. The Chinese tried everything 
throughout the visit to make it appear 
that negotiations were on, They tried 
to talk individually to Cabinet Minis. 
ters, using Defense Minister Krishna 
Menon as an intermediary, and they 
dragged on talks in temperatures over 
100 degrees to make a show of 
cordiality and resilience. 

Early on in this exercise, however, 
India realized that Chou 
China’s only policy maker, that his 


was not 


room for local maneuvers was ex- 
tremely limited and that his daily 
orders came from Communist party 
chief Mao Tse-tung and Government 
head Liu Shao-chi. It also realized 
the two countries just did not speak 
the same language. Thus, to Peking, 
Nehru is on the way to earning again 
the title of “running dog of Anglo- 
U.S. imperialism”; the majority of 
the Indian press is “reactionary”; 
and the Indian people are once again 
“poor and oppressed.” 

For the first time, India seems to 
have fully understood the implica- 
tions of international Communism. 
In consequence, trade with the West 
is spurting, the U.S.-Indian liaison 
at official levels is growing closer and 
American, British, West 
is being used to set up industry in 
collaboration with Indian businesses. 
The Government is quietly dropping, 
one by one, its hitherto doctrinaire 
rules regulating private enterprise. 
More and more, socialism is an 
empty slogan. Industrial production, 
food output and exports are expand: 
ing. 

All this, in large measure, is the 
work of Peking’s not so far-sighted 
leadership, and those who cherish 
freedom and democracy in this cout 
try are grateful. India still faces 4 
tough and dangerous period, but no 
longer is its vision clouded. 
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BOHN 


HE OTHER DAY I spent an hour or 
| with Congressman Chester 
Bowles and about a dozen alert, alive 
young Democrats. Of course we talk- 
ed about the current Presidential 
campaign. The 
eagerly trying to size up the compara- 
tive chances of the Democratic hope- 
fuls and especially trying to lure 
) Bowles into making some guesses. 
He. however, just would not pretend 
he had any inside information. 


youngsters were 


In the long discussion Bowles 
quietly and never assertively support- 
ed his candidate, Senator Jack Ken- 
nedy. I spoke of Hubert Humphrey 
and Bowles quickly acknowledged 
that he is an extraordinarily able, in- 
telligent and energetic man. Hum- 
phrey’s grasp of both domestic and 
foreign affairs, Bowles asserted, is 
extraordinary. There is, 
virtually nothing to be said against 
him, but Bowles still prefers Ken- 


in fact, 








Se 


nedy. In his opinion, Kennedy is not 
at all just a handsome boy making 
his way on his looks, manner and 
money. Over and over again Bowles 
| said that young Jack is an extremely 
intelligent and able statesman. This 


) 's support of a very substantial sort, 


for Chester with 


authority. 


Bowles speaks 

With much pleasure I take note 
that the struggle for the Democratic 
tomination is still wide open and 
likely to remain so for some time. 
ln Washington many a well-informed 
politician down deep in his heart is 
util for Chester Bowles. And as for 
Adlai Stevenson, millions of voters 
still hope he will win both the nomi- 
nation and the election. I know many 
‘man who is ready right now to bet 
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By William E. Bohn 


Getting the 
Best President 


that if Stevenson is nominated and 
runs against Vice President Nixon, 
he will win by a fair majority. 

After I left the young Democrats 
I couldn’t get them out of my mind. 
They were so young, so intelligent, 
so eager. All of them have brains 
enough to prefer Stevenson for Presi- 
dent if they can get him on the 
ticket. 

And that brings me to what I want 
to say about the election. It seems to 
me that this is the time to dig into 
the whole subject of the machinery 
through which we nominate and elect 
our Presidents. The office of chief 
executive becomes more and more 
basic. The wrong sort of President 
could easily plunge us all into a 
world-destroying war. Every year it 
becomes more important that we put 
at the head of our 180-million hu- 
man beings the very best man we 
can dig up. 

Voters have often shown 
good judgment in the pinches, but 
anyone who looks over our political 
history will note that on the whole 
our electoral machinery is ill-design- 


great 


ed to serve its purpose. Our way of 
nominating, voting and counting the 
votes makes it difficult for the people 
to express their wills. Only occasion- 
ally and by good luck do we send 
a really first-class man to the White 
House. We had top-rate men up to 
the 1820s, but that was because, in 
those days, men had been trained as 
Englishmen. And in the small coun- 
try of that time, leaders all knew 
one another and had country-wide 
reputations. We did not have good 
Presidents because we had a good 
electoral system; we had no system 


at all. We just had good men and 
good sense. 

From the 1830s onward we were 
on the downward path. Except for 
Abraham Lincoln, who was a sort of 
divine accident, there was not one 
distinguished and_ effective 
President between Andrew Jackson 
and Grover Cleveland. Theodore 
Roosevelt came in, despite the poli- 
ticians, by way of a too-well-aimed 
bullet. Woodrow Wilson owed his 
success to an unusual three-party 
election. And Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was pushed into office by the Great 


really 


Depression. 

Under normal circumstances, our 
way of nominating and electing is 
terrible. It has given us three good 
and effective Presidents in 60 years. 
People as alert and smart as we are 
ought to be able to devise a better 
system. 
watched the 1956 
national conventions on 
will recall their sense of shame as 


Persons who 
television 
those grotesque scenes unrolled. 
But the crude and ugly looks of 
those assemblies were not their worst 
features. Practically all of the dele- 
gates to such a convention are chosen 
in their various states by the “pro- 
fessionals.” And these boys, many 
of whom make their livings out of 
the good old party, are not concerned 
with getting a good man for Presi- 
dent. A bad one would probably be 
more advantageous. Their idea is to 
put a man who can win at the head 
of the ticket and, once elected, he 
will “do right by the boys.” The 
bargains that are made, the money 
that changes hands, would startle the 
loyal voters back home if they knew 
anything about the business. 

All of this leads to what I want to 
say to my young Democrats—or, 
even, to any young Republicans who 
may be among my readers. In the 
first place, the money to pay cam- 
paign expenses should be voted by 
Congress and paid out of the taxes. 
And in the second place, candidates 
for the Presidency should be selected 
by means of a national primary— 
also paid for by the Government. 
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Negro Writing in America |: 


By Saunders Redding 


HE ONLY Way to begin this essay is with a statement 
| be three propositions, which have so close and logi- 
cal and dependent a relationship that no one of them 
could quite stand alone. To support one is to support 
the others; to destroy one is to destroy all three; to grant 
one is to grant all. 

The first of these is that American Negro literature, 
so called, is American literature in fact, and that Ameri- 
can Negro literature cannot be lopped off from the main 
body of American literary expression without doing 
grave harm to both as complementary instruments of 
historical and social diagnosis and as the joint and 
articulated corpus of American experience. 

The second proposition is that American Negro litera- 
ture has little to do with “pure literature” (if, indeed, 
there is such a thing); has little to do, that is, with 
esthetics either as philosophy or practice. “American 
Negro literature appeals,” I once wrote, and | believe it 
still, “as much to the cognitive as to the conative and 
It is a literature that 
combines, often in precarious imbalance, the ought and 


effective side of man’s being.” 


the is, the dream and the reality, the condemnation and 
the acquittal. There is in this literature, however, an 
esthetic yeast that causes the best of it to rise above the 
emotional and imaginative level of the propagandistic and 
the pragmatic. 

The third proposition asserts that, in consequence of 
the first two, the literature of Negro America will keep, 
at least for another generation, its present direction, and 
that this direction is and should be quite different from 
that in which the literature of Negro Africa moves. 

Though one grants, as | think one must, the validity 
of the first proposition, it should not be thought that 
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there is no distinction between American Negro litera § Pp 
ture and American literature. It is not so clear a distin § ¥ 
tion as Richard Wright makes it out to be when, in his § 4 
book White Man, Listen!, he speaks of “the fact of [the @ 
American Negro’s] separation from the culture of his} # 
native land.” There never has been any such separation. 
American culture was started, to quote Daniel J. Boorstin, 































“with some semblance of wholeness and homogeneity’ § © 
and “without that deep bifurcation . . . which was the # 
starting point of the Continental cultures of Westen§ « 
Europe.” t 
History confirms this. The so-called “folk culture” of} 
Negro Americans—their music, their dance, the accents li 
of their vernacular—is much, much closer to the fok® 
culture of white Americans than, say, the folk cultur§ ® 
of the Brittany Coast is to the folk culture of Provence t 
and the rest of France. Neither the thought nor the ev § P 
perience of the American community has been separated J ‘i 
into the two streams of “high culture” and “popular cul 7 l 
ture.” One of the most palpable elements in American® y 
life is the expression of the impulse “to wish for andj P 
to believe in” and to pursue a single identity, a onenes d 
of thinking and doing. . 
Certainly there is no question at all of an Afoy " 
American culture as against an Anglo-American culture. § A 
H. Wright Cruse, in his essay in Présence Africaine {or 
January 1958, was not only wrong but wrong-headet. n 
The American Negro people are not a people in Cruses . 
sense of the word. When he complains rather petulantly § " 
that the liberation and rise of the American Negro hej 4 
not been accompanied by a “rebirth of the culture o th 
the American Negro,” the proper answer to his com® “ 
plaint is that what has never been born cannot have i 
a rebirth. And when he goes further not only to link b 
but to equate the American Negro’s struggle for full th 
citizenship with the African Negro’s struggle for political id 
independence as the ultimate goal of race nationalism, j& * 
one can only stand appalled by Cruse’s total blindness i 








to the truth. 
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The distinction between American Negro literature 
and American literature is only the distinction between 
bough and branch, and this distinction is so slight that 
to be seen at all it must be pointed out. The way I have 
chosen to do this is by suggesting that while the divisions 
of American literature are more or less arbitrary and 
imposed, the divisions of American Negro literature are 
intrinsic and necessary to comprehension. 

Even a casual look into a dozen standard anthologies 
and volumes of American literary criticism proves en- 
lightening. The divisions that the critics, historians and 
anthologists make correspond to segments of time, e.g., 
“The Colonial Period,” “American Literature from 1840- 
1865: The Civil War Period”; or in intellectual, social 
and/or emotional orientation in such designations, e.g., 
“The Brahmins,” “New World Divines,” “The Muck- 
rakers,” “The Literary Comedians.” It is not particularly 
pertinent that seldom do two of these doughty classifiers 
use the same divisions. What is pertinent is that the 
divisions of American literature are almost never esthetic 
and philosophical, as they generally are in critical an- 
thologies of European literature. For all we can perceive 
in American evaluations of American literature, there 
isno such thing as an esthetic consciously discerned and 
consciously practiced. Like American Negro literature, 
the body of work called American literature also appeals 
to the cognitive. Nevertheless, a subtle distinction between 
the two remains, 

It becomes clear when, in considering American Negro 
literature, we substitute for the word “divisions” the 
word “patterns” 
simplest sense—things to which something conforms. The 
things to which American Negro literature conforms are, 
patently, the changing states of the American mind. It 
isa curious fact that, with the glaring exceptions of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, The Impending Crisis, An American 
Dilemma and Native Son, no work by or about Negroes 
published prior to the 1940s was ever widely read and 
When 
works have had wide acceptance it is because they did 
no violence to the prevailing state of the contemporary 
American mind, 


and use it to mean—as it does in its 


discussed because it was controversial. Negro 


Part of the meaning—perhaps the greater part of the 
meaning—of this is that all those factors which come 
together to create the fluid complex loosely called en- 
vironment have produced in American Negroes the same 
special consciousness and conscience, the same ethics 
that they have produced in white Americans. Values and 
value judgments, ideas and ways of thinking about these 
ideas, customs, costumes and manners, images and sym- 
bols—all these and more, both abstract and concrete, are 
the same for Negro Americans and for whites. This 
identity of values, this homogeneousness of culture herit- 
age has resulted in a temper, an outlook, an orientation 
to life—call it what you will—that is the same for both. 
And this outlook prevails, for Americans are provincial. 
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That millions of American whites would cut American 
Negroes off from this common heritage, and that as a 
result of this American Negroes should feel homeless in 
America, does not mean that in any real sense the 
American Negro seeks for or even desires another 
heritage and another home. The very state of being 
disinherited, and of being segregated and discriminated 
against, has produced in him a reaction the opposite of 
Zionism, 

No ancient tradition that is kept viable by practice, 
by language, by institutions, dogmas and dreams, as in 
the case of the Jewish people, has sustained the American 
Negro and pushed him toward an ingenuous identification 
with Negroes native to other parts of the world. If he 
has been cut off from his American inheritance as a 
consequence of prejudice against him, he did ruthlessly 
cut himself off from his African tradition as a matter 
of practicality; and if he has refused to accept the first 
deprivation, he has willingly accepted the second without 
even realizing that it is a self-deprivation. While, in spite 
of Marcus Garvey and the Back-to-Africa movement, 
he has given no serious thought to the second, his efforts 
as social man and as literary artist have been continually 
directed toward validating his claim to the American 
heritage. 

In American Negro writers, the American outlook pre- 
vails. No one of them, no matter where he sojurns, nor 
for what length of time, has ever escaped the environment 
that nurtured him. Claude McKay, Langston Hughes, 
Countee Cullen, Frank Yerby and James Baldwin repre- 
sent the meaning of this. Though Richard Wright has 
lived in France for a decade and declares his affinity with 
the French temper and the Parisian spirit, the special 
conscience and consciousness of his native environment 
and the American totems beat like tides through Black 
Power, Pagan Spain and White Man, Listen!, though 
the first book is about African nationalism, the second 
about the alliance of fascism and Catholicism in Spain, 
and the third a metaphysical discourse on the “emotional 
reactions”—I quote from the author’s introduction—“of 
a billion and half non-white people” to Western oppres- 
sion. 

By reason of their frustration, such writers as | have 
named have done one of two things—sought a complete 
identification with white America, sometimes even to the 
extent of denying their Negroness; or they have tried, 
unsuccessfully, to scorn such identification. In either case, 
they have worked in one of three patterns, each of which 
has an established contra-mythology of its own: the folk 
pattern, the race pattern, and in what | must in em- 
barrassing truth call the opuscule pattern. In the first, 
they have supported the stereotype of the Negro as a 
whimsical, simple, humorous creature, all of whose prob- 
lems and cares can be solved by the emotional equivalent 
of a stick of peppermint candy. In the second, they 
have created the image of the American Negro as the 












apotheosis of the anti-social. In the third, they have drawn 
portraits of Negro Americans, whose lineaments differ 
not at all from the classic features of heroes and heroines 
made popular by Hall Caine, Rafael Sabatini and Ethel 
M. Dell, in dramatic situations that run the gamut from 
“A-aah!” to “Zounds! !” 

These, then, have been and are still the sanctions of 
the American Negro’s literary art. No one who makes 
more than a cursory examination of that art can deny 
that the sanctions which support it are to a noticeable 
degree pathogenic, producing illnesses that can be mortal 
to the artist—self-adjuration and self-hatred; slavish 
imitation; negation rather than affirmation; analysis 
rather than synthesis; preoccupation with man’s doom 
rather than with man’s destiny. Some American Negro 
writers have succumbed to these diseases; others have 
been weakened to the point of silence. One could make 
a long list of victims. So long as the social climate in 
America remains what it is and changes as slowly as it 
does, these sanctions will maintain their potency, even 
though writers like Ann Petry, Ralph Ellison, Willard 
Motley and James Baldwin use their considerable literary 
gifts to break through them. And so long as these sanc- 
tions maintain their potency, Negro American literature 
will continue in a direction quite different from the di- 
rection it is ardently hoped Negro African literature 
will take. 
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For it seems to me that the new African Negro liter, 
ture has both a challenge and an opportunity that yep 
never presented to American Negro literature. | rec 
nize what may be one great obstacle to the fulfillment J 
this opportunity—the obstacle of language. It presents ; 
problem quite different, I think, from that which fag 
the emerging new literature of India and China, 
India they do have Sanskrit (though few use it), th 
ancient, classical language in which Indian culture ani 
history are unified and preserved; but also now Hind 












is rapidly becoming the lingua franca of India. In Chin 
there is Pekingese. But Africa has hundreds of dialect 
and there is no lingua franca, and one can guess at th 
size of the obstacle to be overcome. 

But this problem quite aside, the African Negro write 
particularly if he is unspoiled by too much Westerninf 









tion, has an opportunity unparalleled, except in the cay 
of the Jewish people. He has traditions—and they ar 
his own traditions, tribal perhaps, but epochal and sil 
preserved, still viable in spite of the cultural conflagr. 
tions that have destroyed the artifacts of history the tradi 
tions represent. It is the African Negro writer’s challengy 








to communicate those traditions to the non-Africa 






Negroes. 

The African Negro writer has history to work with an 
to teach in myth and legend and old wive’s tale. He he 
a genuine folk culture identified with nature with refer 








ence to natural laws, time, climate and geography, ani 






characterized by primary and even primal relationship 
and institutions—kith and kin in an ethnic unity, priman 
occupations—a folk culture that reflects an ethos, a unit] 
of moral order. The African Negro writer has his he! 
lowed “community of cultural totems.” He has his sacre! 














identity. 
Finally, the African Negro artist has the habit 0% 
seeing things as forms and configurations, and he seem! 









to know instinctively that the process of breaking the 
down is fatal to the truth of the whole. Unblinded hi 
the analytical methods that too often conspire against tl 
art of the West, the African Negro artist has the abe 
sorptive and synthesizing eye, and he knows what |@ 
have tried to show and what the American Negro writti) 
has never had the opportunity to learn—that synthesis 
the way of art; that art is never in the exclusive empl 
of a set of social and political moralities, as non-Africat 
Negroes have tried to employ it, Art is itself an intuitiv 
revelation of the multiform life of man. . 

To teach these things to Negroes in other parts © 
the world is the challenge and the opportunity of th 
African Negro writer. Until he begins to teach and hs 
non-African dark brothers begin to learn, the unity ” 
Negro culture is a dream, and may be a dream in all 
case. The African Negro writer must lead, and one darj 
perhaps—sooner than now seems likely—non-Africa! 




























Negro writers and artists, their group identity finall’ 
established, will follow. 
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Freud and Faust in American Letters 


Love and Death in the American Novel. 


By Leslie A. Fiedler. 
Criterion. 604 pp. $8.50. 


MAKING GOOD ON the threats and 
promises with which he has enlivened 
the American literary scene for so 
many years, Leslie Fiedler has come 
through with a vast, brilliant, sus- 
tained, derivative and obsessive book. 
It should mark the end of an era, or 
at least the end of the road, for the 
particular kind of archetypal, mythic 
interpretation of American literature 
which began in 1924 with D. H. 
Lawrence’s Studies in Classic Ameri- 
can Literature, and which has flour- 
ished in the decade and a half since 
the war. It has been most conspicuous 
in Fiedler’s own wide scattering of 
essays, reviews and lectures, but — 
qualified and mixed with other ele- 
ments—it has found expression in 
the work of Richard Chase, Newton 
Arvin, R. W. B. Lewis, Henry Nash 
Smith, Lionel Trilling, Charles Olson, 
Edward Dahlberg and many others. 

Fiedler’s “Come Back to the Raft 
Ag’in, Huck Honey,” which sent so 
many temperatures shooting up when 
it first appeared in Partisan Review 
in 1948, was 10 pages long. So was 
his essay, “Montana; or the End of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau.” Read in 
quarterly reviews along with essays 
of quite a different kind, or in his 
own volume, An End to Innocence, 
which contained articles on such sub- 
jects as Alzer Hiss, the Rosenbergs 
and celebrating the 
Rome, Fiedler’s literar y essays 
seemed amusing free forays on the 
part of a man with very wide inter- 
ests. He seemed to be impudently 
testing both literature and psycho- 
analysis by bringing them into the 
boldest kind of conjunction, 

Love and Death in the American 
Novel is 600 pages long. It is a high- 
ly organized work in deep temporal 
Perspective. Its rich exemplification 
Tages from Provencal poetry to 


Passover in 
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Reviewed by Robert Gorham Davis 
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Columbia University 


Marjorie Morningstar, from the 
Greek New Comedy to J. D. Saling- 
er’s “For Esmé— with Love and 
Squalor.” But for those 600 pages it 
hammers away insistently, unre- 
servedly, at the same few themes 
which made the brief essays so pro- 
vocative. Now we see that Fiedler is 
not free, that he is not joking, that 
he believes with a terrible seriousness 
that these are the only really im- 
portant questions where American 
literature and psyche are concerned. 

Fiedler is quite consciously react- 
ing against the social criticism of the 
’20s and ’30s. He has gone as far as 
he can in the opposite direction from 
that taken by Vernon L. Parrington 
in Main Currents in American 
Thought or Granville Hicks in The 
Great Tradition. Though Fiedler is 
more psychological than they are, his 
perspective is quite as limited and 
his judgments as negative and re- 
strictive. 

In The Great 
measured American 
found them all wanting by the test 
of an ideal Marxist insight into his- 
tory and the class struggle—an in- 
sight which they could not conceiv- 
ably have attained in their particular 
historical circumstances. Leslie Fied- 
ler measures American writers and 
finds them all wanting by the test of 
an ideal genital sexuality. He finds 
all of them unable to depict convinc- 
ingly the comsummation in marriage 
of a mature and un-innocent man’s 
love for a whole and _ passionate 
woman. 

Not only do they fail, but we know 
in advance that they must fail. It is 
all explained in the first two chapters 
of Geoffrey Gorer’s The American 
People, the chapters entitled “Europe 
and the Rejected Father,” and 
“Mother-Land.” Having denied the 


Hicks 


writers and 


Tradition, 


authority of so many fathers, the 
fatherland, the King, the Pope and 
the bishops, the revolutionary, demo- 
cratic Americans found that they had 
destroyed the authority of fatherhood 
itself. Family authority and the super- 
ego functions passed over to the 
women, and men were condemned to 
eternal boyhood, eternal sonship. Un- 
able to face up to archetypal Woman, 
American males denied woman’s true 
nature. The women, in revenge, sym- 
bolically castrated the men. Writers 
split women into incomplete imagoes 
of women, light and dark, the un- 
touchable maiden and_ the 
dusky, dangerous enchantress. They 
flirted in their imaginations with the 
enchantress and then married the 
snow maiden. Or they fled women en- 


snow 


tirely. America is a nation of Rip 
Van Winkles, Natty Bumppos, Ish- 
maels, fleeing toward nature, child- 
hood, homo-eroticism. 

This is what American literature is 
about. We read major and minor 
works alike to see just how the char- 
acters evade the demands of adult 
sexuality, and how the authors evade 
acknowledging that evasion has oc- 
curred. Sometimes they hide the 
truth from themselves; sometimes 
they simply hide it from their read- 
ers or put it in a cipher which only 
initiates can decode. The psyche is 
full of complexities and “dark de- 
ceits” anywhere at any time, but in 
America, officially self-deceived about 
its innocence and idealism, the am- 
bivalent psyche gets plenty of co- 
operation. 

“Duplicity is the most notable. per- 
haps the essential characteristic of 
American novelists.” Fiedler is as 
suspicious of writers as the psycho- 
analyst Edmund Bergler. He outdoes 
the Marxist critics in exposing their 
protective rationalizations, their 
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blindnesses, their corruptions of con- 
sciousness. What makes fiction inter- 
esting for him, nevertheless, and 
what explains its power for the ordin- 
ary reader, is the evidence of arch- 
etypal and mythopoetic forces at 
work, 

Fiedler begins his study with a 
fascinating analysis of these forces 
at work in the European predecessors 
of the American novel, and especially 
in Richardson’s Clarissa. Fiedler pre- 
fers Richardson to Fielding because 
of Richardson’s tragic sense, his 
depth of analysis, his ability to bring 
the whole natures of man and woman 
into living dialectic. These early sec- 
tions of Love and Death in the 
American Novel, with their freshly 
inventive Diderot, 
Rousseau, Goethe, Marquis de Sade 
and many others, are perhaps its best 
part. Fiedler intellectually 
more at Europe than 


references to 


seems 
home in 
America. 

Once we have shifted to the new 
world and exchanged castles for for- 
ests, papal inquisitors for red In- 
dians, the development seems at once 
more monotonous and less coherent. 
The same few cards get shuffled and 
reshuffled over and over again. At 
times literary history seems simply a 
record of the different forms taken 
by our genital inadequacies. Political 
history is completely ignored. There 
is not even the most passing refer- 
ence to Presidents Washington, Jack- 
son, Lincoln, Wilson or Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, though some of them 
seemed like father figures to their 
followers, and some of them faced 
maturely the anguish of having to 
make fateful decisions when good and 
evil were inextricably mixed. 

Fiedler has no interest at all in 
the novel as a direct reflection or 
critical account of social circum- 
stance. And though this has not been 
true in earlier writings, he seems 
here to treat political action in a 
conventionally psychoanalytic way. 
Politics is referred not to history or 
to the necessities of its own peculiar 
laws and principles, but to the dy- 
namics of the family romance. It is 


one more form of evasion or dis- 
placement. 

Fiedler describes the incest-motif 
in romantic literature as “a give- 
away of the Oedipal aspects of all 
eighteenth-century thought,” and says 
of the 1930s: “What is called politics 
was essentially apocalyptics: a com- 
mitment to the notion of revolution 
which is essentially a dedication to 
horror.” The role of Indians and 
Negroes in America is to supply 
dark-skinned id figures for our na- 
tional fantasies, to be both the ob- 
ject and cause of our national sad- 
ism and unacknowledged guilt. The 
external realities of the 
continent — its plains, 


physical 
American 
mountains and cities—become signi- 
ficant only as they symbolize the 
mother or the flight from her. 

Fiedler’s title, of course, justifies 
a restriction of subject matter. But 
the death in his title is not the death 
existentialists talk about, the death 
that lies ahead of all of us as in- 
dividuals. Nor is it death in action, 
as Hemingway tries to observe and 
record it. Fiedler devotes only a few 
paragraphs to the major war novels. 
Of war as a social phenomenon or 
as enforced self-testing under extreme 
circumstances he says almost nothing. 
Death for him is the death instinct, 
sadism, Gothic terror, the Freudian 
thanatos. Our addiction to violence 
is explained by the fact that “the 
aeath of love left a vacuum at the 
affective heart of the American novel 
into which there rushed the love of 
death.” 

We do not read American novels 
to understand better the realities of 
love and death as consciously ex- 
perienced by actual human beings. 
We read novels to see what kind of 
archetypal expression may be given 
thwarted and perverted love instincts 
in the imagination of writers who are 
mostly “castrated peepers,” “genital 
cripples, helpless and fascinated be- 
fore the fact of genital love.” The 
archetypal figures are not real char- 
acters and the society in which they 
move is not a real society. They are 
fantasms, shadows cast on the blank 


walls of a writer’s mind by the oper. 
ations of the inherited archetypes, 
These archetypes go through an end. 
less minuet; meeting, 
changing places. 
Fiedler, of course, understands 
thoroughly the inadequacy of Par. 
rington’s 


separating, 


critical-realist view of 
literature. It leaves out the imagina. 
tion, the psyche, and the relative 
autonomy of a successfully structured 
work of art. But in his reaction 
Fiedler has plunged into a closed 
world of greater unreality where we 
are cut off both from meaningful so. 
cial history and from individual his. 
tory. At about the 300th page we he. 
gin to feel stifled. We want to break 
out of this cave or hot-house or 
womb, or whatever it is, and get 
back again to the ego, to conscious- 
mess, to reality, to a perceived world. 
We think that we will scream if we 


hear once again, at least in literary 


connections, id, superego, genital, 
archetype, symbolic castration. 
This is a pity. Though literary 
criticism is becoming more historic: 
ally and socially conscious again, it 
must not ignore what depth psy- 
chology has taught us about the un- 
conscious which are 
partly responsible for imaginative 


mechanisms 


creativity. Fiedler’s book is likely to | 


turn many readers against psycho- 


analytic terminology, not so much § 


because he uses these terms dog: 
matically and narrowly, but because 
he seems so arbitrary and casual and 
inconsistent in his use of them. It is 
hard to believe that Fiedler takes 
psychoanalytic thought itself very 
seriously. Though this huge book em- 
ploys psychoanalysis in such an e 


treme way, Fiedler does not discuss | 


problems of methodology at all. 

In reference to Freud and Jung, 
whose names appear in the introduc 
tion only, Fiedler says, “Only my 


awareness of how syncretically I 
have yoked together and how cave 
lierly I have transformed my borrow: 
ings prevents my making more spe 
cific acknowledgments.” At times he 
seems an orthodox Jungian in the 
historic role he assigns to the my* 
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terious hereditary archetypes; he 
talks as much, however, about the 
superego. which the Jungians never 
mention. Often quite incompatible 
Jungian and Freudian terms appear 
in the very same sentence. It is as if 
we were having astronomy explained 
to us by someone who was at once a 
Ptolemaic and a Copernican. 

Some confusion results, especially 
as separate terms are often used in 
ways which are inconsistent with the 
meanings which the appropriate psy- 
choanalysts themselves give them. 
The natural man of the American 
forests is described as an id figure, 
even when like Natty Bumppo—who 
is specifically cited as being loyal to 
the id—he is totally inhibited sexu- 
ally. He only loves the sound of trees. 
Fiedler even anthropomorphizes the 
id—which Freud himself calls “a 
chaos, a cauldron of seething ex- 
citement”—and makes it capable of 
being “offended.” 

Though Jung says that anima in a 
man must be feminine, since it is an 
expression of his own femininity and 
of the feminine archetypes in his 
collective unconscious, Fiedler identi- 
fies as Huck Finn’s anima the adult 
Negro Jim! Similarly, there is free 
play with the Jungian concepts of the 
archetype and the shadow. Sometimes 
the archetypes are treated as perma- 
nent psychic dispositions which can 
be denied only at the price of hys- 
teria or madness, They are what give 
awork of the imagination emotional 
force and meaning. At other times 
they are spoken of as “debased,” not 
significantly different from cliches. 

Although D. H. Lawrence, in 
Studies in Classic American Liter- 
ature, also had some very arbitrary 
things to say about the hidden hy- 
pocrisies of the American psyche, 
this did not prevent Lawrence from a 
very rich appreciation of the way in 
which the American literary imagina- 
tion responded to the world outside. 
In his essay on Moby Dick there is 
an enthusiastic account of the climac- 
tic action of the book, which he takes 
to be not only symbolic but a vivid 
teimagining of the experience of 
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chasing a real whale in a real ocean. 
Lawrence also quotes generously, be- 
cause he likes Melville’s prose. Fied- 
ler, on the other hand, has almost 
as little to say as Parrington about 
the style, the rhythm, the form of 
the novels he is discussing, and the 
relation of this form to meaning. 

The confusion in Fiedler’s use of 
psychoanalytic terminology and his 
failure to relate inner to outer ex- 
perience makes it difficult to judge 
or even understand one of the central 
themes of Fiedler’s book, “the dimly 
perceived need of many Americans to 
have their national existence pro- 
jected in terms of a compact with 
the devil.” This Faustian bargain he 
finds at the center of our three great- 
est works of the literary imagination 
— works which are also, however, 
testaments of spiritual suicide. “Hes- 
ter and Dimmesdale alike sym- 
bolically inscribe themselves as the 
Black Man’s followers; Ahab, having 
entered into some unspeakable pact 
with Fedallah, strikes from hell’s 
heart at the whale; Huck resolves to 
go to hell rather than restore a slave 
to his rightful owner.” 

The relation of this hell to the 
mother-son situation described in 
most of the rest of the book is not 
made clear. Nor is it related to the 
kinds of moral, religious and political 
decisions which present readers of 
these American classics have to make. 
It is regrettable that Fiedler, instead 
of spending so much time on the 
figure of the Richardsonian seducer, 
had not worked out this Faustian 
concept more articulately, in the light 
not only of hypothetical unconscious 
forces, about which so much is said, 
but also in the light of the changing 
development of ideas, beliefs and so- 
cial situations in America. 

Perhaps this will make another 
book for Fiedler. It will be a road 
back to consciousness, to history, to 
meaningful political and moral ideas 
—elements conspicuously missing in 
this book but not necessarily alien to 
it, and certainly not alien to the 
spirit of the intelligent, dedicated 
man who wrote it. 
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"As a social document, as an indict- 
ment and a plea, or just simply as a 
volume of spare but eloquent prose, 
REPORT FROM PALERMO is a fasci- 
nating work".—The Reporter 


"Danilo Dolci's REPORT FROM PA- 
LERMO is a terrifying and important 
book through which may be heard 
the voices of the people of Sicily 
describing the conditions under which 
we live. . . . Dolci has been put in 
jail time and time again for printing 
such facts'.—Anthony West, New 
Yorker $4.95 
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"What raises these memoirs high 
above other descriptions of man- 
made horror is the author's humanity, 
the deep interest he took in fellow- 
prisoners, his penetration of the grue- 
some sociological structure and, fi- 
nally, his talent for terse statement”. 
—Saturday Review 


"Mr. Levi... stayed to live and to 
make a record that must surely be 
listened to and never forgotten".— 
John K. Hutchens, N.Y. Herald- 
Tribune $3.50 
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Nabokov and the Platonic Quest 


By Paul Lauter 


OT THE LEAST of the joys of the Nabokoviles used to 

be simply pursusing remoter specimens of that unique 
genus. “Down two stacks and three shelves,” the librarian 
says, and obediently settled there, a green and gold 
butterfly between The Root and the Flower (Myers) and 
The Fourteen Thumbs of St. Peter (Nankivell) , is Camera 
Obscura, Or a “best story” collection opens to reveal, 
spread among innumerable Cabbage Whites, a_blue- 
winged Cyclargus Nabokov, Again in the remotest Slavic 
alcove of his shop, Aurelian Lepidus slides out a case 
containing a rare cyrillic 
Nabokov of the emigré past. 
Well, things have changed since Lolita flashed to the 
tops of the best-seller lists and glossy Pnin also fluttered 


“Sirin”—pseudonymously 


thereabouts. Not that the hunting days are over: Has 
anyone seen a copy of Despair lately, or of Sie kommt— 
kommt sie? But the bookdealers know the name and the 
publishers (at last) its value. So we have had a Nabokov’; 
Dozen of stories, a new Sebastian Knight complete with 
critical morphology, and now a slender Poems and a 
translated 1938 “Sirin,” /nvitation to a Beheading. The 
trade winds are blowing from Nabokov-land—what other 
bright, elusive specimens, floating in from the Berlin- 
Paris days, will the publishers net us? 

Whatever they will be—perhaps a reissue of Bend 
Sinister or a translation of The Luzhin Defense (Zasch- 
chita Luzhina)—they will probably display a concern 
which has become discernible as the crux of Nabokov’s 
fiction. Not, as the cover of the paperback issue of 
Nabokov’s Dozen—retitled Spring in Fialta—suggests, a 
“strange and haunting affair” of nymphets: “She would 
be ten in November. . . . Two years before, I had been 
much attached to the lovely, sun-tanned little daughter of 
a Serbian physician.” No—but a more passionate, more 
dangerous liaison with “the leaf-like insecis, the eye- 
spotted birds” soaring somewhere behind the billboards 
or above the clutter of buffoons and dolls which constitute 
Nabokov’s modern world. 

Nabokov’s search, and intrinsically that of his heroes, 
has not been for exotic amours, but for those flittering 
glimpses of a reality beyond the dead and churlish masks 
society imposes on the faces of nature and man: 

so I would unrobe 

turn inside out, pry open, probe 

all matter, everything you see, 

the skyline and its saddest tree, 

the whole inexplicable globe, 
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to find the true, the ardent core 

as doctors of old pictures do 

when, rubbing out a distant door 

or sooty curtain, they restore 

the jewel of a bluish view. 

The vitality of Nabokov’s novels arises from their varie- 
gated dramatization of this Platonic quest. 

To Nabokov the worlds of -isms and affluence are 
equally nightmarish impositions on the life of a man. 
The totalitarian states of Bend Sinister and Invitation to 
a Beheading, the Germany of Laughter in the Dark and 
a number of other novels and stories, the America of 
Lolita and Pnin share a compulsion to homogenize people, 
an allegiance to uniform vulgarity. But the Nabokov 
heroes all share an obsession to restore “the jewel of a 
bluish view.” In this attempt they are, of course, per- 
petually thwarted by societies to which the very effort 
to live outside the People’s Republic of Hollywonderland 
is the capital crime, in itself an “invitation to a behead- 
ing.” The terrain of conflict in Nabokov’s novels thus 
becomes the mind of man, in which individual conscious- 
ness, in despite of the impending executioner’s blade, 
strikes toward its ideal through the morass of conven- 
tionality, 

This struggle Nabokov traces most deeply when so- 
ciety’s threat to individuality, instead of being literalized 
as political tyranny (as in Bend Sinister and Invitation to 
a Beheading) , remains implicit in social ostracism (as in 
“Cloud, Castle, Lake,” Camera Obscura and Lolita). The 
“political” novels are less successful partly because Nabo- 
kov’s dictatorships are one-dimensional burlesques and 
his heroes thus too easily and too fully “heroic,” but 
primarily, I think, because the hero’s freedom in the 
non-political books intensifies and makes more significant 
the conflicts within him which are at the center of 
Nabokov’s art. 

These grow from the two more intrinsic problems of 
the idealist. For all that the world is an ugly farce, one 
has no guarantee that, beyond the “sooty curtain,” there 
is a “bluish view,” or, for that matter, anything at all 
to view. Nor has one really much right to hope that 
human grossness and fallibility—the inner traitors in 
deepest alliance with the social enemy—can be trans- 
cended sufficiently for a glimpse of whatever might not 
be out there. The latter problems of man’s deficiencies 
haunt Nabokov’s heroes in the form of a sneering. per 
verse, oily Vice whose special horror is that he irrefutably 
establishes himself as the hero’s alter-ego. 

Such, of course, is Quilty, who appears on the scene 
in Lolita on the eve of Humbert’s first possession of the 
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irl; and such is M’sieur Pierre, executioner of /nvitation 
io a Beheading, whose efforts to misdirect Cincinnatus C.’s 
passion to society’s ersatz “brotherhood” and “beauty” 
begins with his victim’s final isolation from his world 
in prison. It is perhaps a measure of Nabokov’s increasing 
ability to integrate his fancy with his theme that M’sieur 
Pierre seems a rather too quaint, too ingenious and some- 
times irrelevant, imposition on Cincinnatus’ nature, 
whereas Quilty is surely Humbert’s grosser self mirrored 
through a Looking-Glass Hollywood. 

For their snatch of heaven, Nabokov’s heroes turn to 
the third, the female, member of their eternal triangles, 
trying to find somewhere in the flesh that Beatrician ideal 
in whom they can invest their spirits. Of course, they are 
short-changed. For, seeking butterflies, Nabokov’s heroes 
sem capable, at best, of finding only models; and, as 
Nabokov himself asks, 

Can one marry a model? 

Kill your past, make you real, raise a family, 

by removing you bodily 

from back numbers of Sham? 


In Camera Obscura, Albinus’ sleazy Margot becomes a 


tigerish parody of the Dietrich Fraulein; Cincinnatus C.’s 
Eves—mother, wife, child—all desert him without ever 
having known allegiance to his Rebellion; and Humbert’s 
elusive nymphet—is she more than his own imaginative 
animation of an adolescent Raggedy Ann?—runs off with 
Quilty. As Nabokov’s outsiders are tragic in their inevi- 
table isolation, torment and defeat by ruthlessly cynical 
insiders, so they become comic as their very hopes betray 
them into wild, demented postures. 

The impossibility of their position Nabokov projects 
into the extravagantly comic nightmares which usually 
provide climaxes to his books. Humbert’s first night with 
Lolita and his clash with Quilty; blind, ignorant Albinus, 


central figure of Camera Obscura, mocked by his nude 
persecutor and their paramour; a movie of his son’s 
destruction by lustful maniacs shown to Krug, the hero 
of Bend Sinister; the dinner party on the eve of Cin- 
cinnatus’ execution celebrating his “brotherhood” with 
his executioner—the ghastly mummery of these and so 
many other scenes does not merely strut a genius for the 
grotesque. 

Rather, it is the very essence of the satiric technique 
of a writer one of whose first literary efforts was a trans- 
lation of Alice in Wonderland, but whose closest literary 
kin in this century is certainly Kafka. For the hero’s 
dilemma is not tragic or comic as we feel or think, but 
both as he is irrevocably human and caught in an 
impossible world. 

Or, perhaps, as we are caught in it. For at another 
level—beyond the idealist’s battle to “strike through the 
mask,” beyond the tragi-comedy of his misapprehended 
goals and misshapen efforts—Nabokov’s books test the 
quality of his reader’s own insight and freedom. For if 
we shun the hero’s manias and perversions, we cannot 
help admiring his heroic commitment—till the death— 
to an attempt to step through that “distant door.” 

Thus, as A. R. Brick has pointed out, Nabokov traps 
our sympathies between his futile, mad, “immoral” but 
vital heroes and the dispassionately cruel, papier-maché 
circuses in which they are unwitting clowns and victims. 
In so entangling us in the struggles of idealism with 
conventionality, Nabokov’s books, far from being sensa- 
tionally immoral or laboriously esoteric, perform the 
always relevant function of the novel. They force us both 
to reconsider our assent to the stereotypes which smother 
the life of our civilization, and to rediscover the vigor, 
and the hazards, of idealism as a means for freeing “the 
true, the ardent core.” 
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The End of Ideology. 
By Daniel Bell. 
Free Press. 416 pp. $7.50. 


DaniEL BELL has 
guide for the modern perplexed. 
This remarkable book is the intel- 
lectual autobiography of the genera- 


produced a 


‘ 
tion that will be reshaping American 
decades. 
America is run by 60-year-olds and 


life over the next two 
this generation is now around its 
symbolic 40th birthday, when, in 
America, life begins. It is the genera- 
tion of World War I babies who 
vaguely experienced the estheticized 
°20s, 
*30s, equivocated through the mili- 
tarized “40s and equilibrated in the 
globalized °50s. 

The 


generation 


vibrated to the ideologized 


scarred this 
with distinctive marks. 
It has been more gifted than creative. 


decades have 


more clever than profound, more 
prudent than philosophic, more ideo- 
logical than political. Less brilliantly 
“the 


pompously parochial than “the beat.” 


flamboyant than lost,” less 
this generation has been more stoic 
temperamentally, more mobile voca- 
tionally, more derivative intellectu- 
ally. Nurtured on the ideological 
controversies of its elders, its own 
public style has been more polemical 
than profound. Young Arthur Schles- 
inger’s staccato on _ the _ liberal 
trumpet has been counterpointed by 
young William Buckley’s crescendo 


These 


gifted performing artists have only 


on the conservative cornet. 
reworked the traditional repertory of 
political plainsong. 

The generation has needed—now 
it is 40 and life has begun—to take 
a good look at itself. The generation’s 
turn has come to move into the seats 
of the mighty. What dreams, as its 
own poetic prodigy once asked, have 
shaped its responsibilities? 

Bell’s portrait of this generation 
is also an account of its intellectual 
history. Ideas are handled as clinical 
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Guide for the Modern Perplexed 


Reviewed by Daniel Lerner 


symptoms in the diagnosis of a 
spiritual condition. In “The Mood 
of Three Generations,” the only essay 
which explicitly 
psychic transformation, Bell writes: 
“Our intellectual nestors were in 
their late twenties and early thirties 
when they made their mark as a new 
generation. The reason why there 


characterizes the 


has been no revolt against them, as 
they, in asserting a radical politics, 
had ousted their elders, is that they 
led their own ‘counter-revolt.’ They 
had both iliad and odyssey, were 
iconistic and iconoclastic. They were 
intense, hortatory, naive, simplistic 
and passionate, but, after the Mos- 
cow Trials and the Soviet-Nazi pact, 
reflective; and 
from them and their experiences we 


disenchanted and 
have inherited the key terms which 
dominate discourse today: irony, 
paradox, ambiguity and complexity.” 

Bell’s language is deliberately 
literary, but his insights are often 
clinical: “In the Christian trials of 
conversion (i.e., a genuine experi- 
ence that transformed one’s life) one 
had to be lost to be saved. Today, 
experiences are transposed from the 
moral to the psychological level, and 
to become ‘ecstatic’ (literally, ‘ex- 
stasis,’ or outside one’s self) one has 
to ‘let go’ completely. But conscious- 
ness of self has become so inbred 
that even an impulse to ‘let go’ be- 
comes self-conscious; and so there 
is, almost, an infinite regress.” 

The social psychology of ideas, 
which has served lesser minds as 
a facile vehicle for prefabricated 
generalizations, becomes an empi- 
rical and even systematic technique 
in Bell’s hands. His historical cul- 
ture, philosophical power, literary 
skill 
fashioned a personal instrument of 
social analysis that operates inde- 


and human sensitivity have 


Ford Professor of Sociology, MIT: 
Author, “The Passing of Traditional Society” 


pendently of academic convention, 
Bell’s 


analytic essay, has had few dis. 


mode of presentation, the 
tinguished practitioners among aea- 
demic social scientists in America— 
or in Europe since the passing of 
Karl Mannheim. It is a demanding 
form as compared with the academic 
research report, and, instead of 
ordering new data into conventional 
rubrics, it seeks to supply “a per 
spective—a way of becoming sophis- 
ticated about the And it 
succeeds when diverse sources of in- 


world.” 


formation yield a fresh view of fa- 
miliar problems. 

This is what Daniel Bell’s essays 
do superbly. These 16 papers, origin- 
ally prepared for very different oc- 
casions, are unified by a style of 


thought and expression. The End of § 


is subtitled “On the Ex. 
of Political Ideas in the 
which has 


Ideology 
haustion 
Fifties,” 
deprived 


an exhaustion 
American intellectuals of 
the main mobilizer of energies among 
their predecessors—since “few issues 
can be formulated any more, in- 


tellectually, in ideological terms.” 
This impasse poses grave questions. 

In delineating the impasse. Bell 
critically analyzes some of the prin- 
cipal concepts used to __ interpret 
American society in the past decade. 
“The Ambiguities of Theory” begins 
by putting currently fashionable 
ideas in appropriate perspective, tT 
minding those who take snide pride 
in belittling American “mass society” 
that bringing the masses into the 
society from which they were his 
torically excluded has been a demo- 
cratic response to “the great chal 
lenge posed to Western—and now 
world—society over the last 20 
years: how, within the framework of 
freedom, to increase the living 


standards of the majority of the 
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people and at the same time main- 
tain or raise cultural levels. For 
these reasons, the theory of the mass 
society no longer serves as a de- 
scription of Western society but as 
an ideology of romantic protest 
against contemporary life.” 

Where the deprecators of mass 
society oversimplify American cul- 
ture, theorists of the “power elite” 
ignore its political and economic 
complexities. Bell shows that this 
ideological fad, as practiced by C. 
Wright Mills, simply “belies the re- 
sources of a free society: the variety 
of interest conflicts, the growth of 
public responsibility, the weight of 
traditional freedoms (vide the Su- 
preme Court, an institution that Mills 
fails to discuss), the role of volun- 
teer and community groups.” 

Bell’s “the 
variety of interest conflicts” is re- 
vealed in two first-class essays in 
economic sociology. “The Break-Up 
of Family Capitalism.” which coin- 
cides with the break-up of the ruling 
class, has differentiated the tradi- 
tional elite: “Today, there is an 
‘upper class’ and a ‘ruling group.’ 
Being a member of the ‘upper class’ 
(ie, having differential privileges 


own concern with 


and being able to pass those privi- 
leges along to one’s designees) no 
longer means that one is a member 
ofthe ruling group, for rule is now 
based on other than the traditional 
criteria of property; the modern rul- 
ing groups are essentially coalitions, 
and the means of passing on the 
power they possess, or the institution- 
alization of any specific modes of 
access to power (the political route, 
or military advancement), is not yet 
fully demarked and established.” 

“The Prospects of American Capi- 
talism” traces the intellectual re- 
habilitation of capitalism through 
the ideas of John Maynard Keynes, 
Joseph Schumpeter, John Kenneth 
Cabraith. The latter’s synthetic con- 
‘pt of countervailing power is 
shown, however, to deal inadequately 
vith critical political issues. 

Bell then dissects the popular con- 
“pt of national character as a master 
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key to American civilization, con- 
cluding “that the rubric itself is at 
fault, that the ambiguity lies really 
in the term America, which is a 
cluster of many meanings.” The 
“ambiguities of theory” in recent 
years reflect the effort to contain the 
“many meanings” of American life 
within one-dimensional categories. 
This is the traditional style of the 
social commentator as ideologue, but 
futile in a time and place that have 
seen the end of ideology. 

In the second part of the book 
Bell illustrates his point by a set of 
essays on “the complexities of life” 
in America whose depth and power 
is barely suggested by their titles. 
“Crime as an American Way of 
Life” uncovers the embourgeoise- 
ment of criminality, which has be- 
come “a queer ladder of social 
“The Myth of Crime 
Waves” shows that there has been 
an actual decline of crime in this 
country. “The Racket-Ridden Long- 
illustrates the 
web of economics and politics from 


mobility.” 


shoremen” intricate 
which daily newspaper headlines are 
spun. The essay on public opinion 
in industrial disputes invades a 
sacred precinct of academic social 
psychology—attitude research in in- 


dustry—with clarifying effect. “The 





society. 


the side of the underdog. 
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ASPECTS OF REVOLT 
by MAX NOMAD 


Author of Rebels and Renegades, Apostles of Revolution, 
A Skeptic’s Political Dictionary and Handbook for the 
Disenchanted; Co-author of European Ideologies. 


A stimulating volume, well-written, informative and, like Max Nomad’s 
other books, worth the critical attention of serious students of ideas and 


Max Nomad puts us once more in his debt by his book. 


—NORMAN THOMAS, Socialist Call 


It is to Nomad’s credit that he has kept alive for radicals some of the more 
viable—and altruistic—values of the socialist tradition, and has been him- 
self the exemplar of the truly non-conformist radical thinker. 


Mr. Nomad’s judgments of events, persons and theories are highly colored 
by his own attitude of a “heretic with a sense of humor,’ 


Capitalism of the Proletariat” re- 
formulates an old paradox, by indi- 
cating that unions have reached their 
limits of membership and bargaining 
power while proletariat is being re- 
placed by salariat, as a theory of 
American trade unionism. These 
virtuoso essays conclude with “Work 
and Its Discontents,” Bell’s notable 
analysis of the American cult of 
efficiency. 

In Part I1I—“The Exhaustion of 
Utopia”— we relive the transitional 
years during which Danny Bell be- 
came the distinguished Professor 
Daniel Bell. “The Failure of Ameri- 
can Socialism” is by now a classic 
of historical introspection on the 
meaning of programmatic Marxism 
in America. “Ten Theories in Search 
of Reality” exemplifies his mature 
critical power at work, dissecting the 
numerous efforts to predict Soviet 
behavior from varied assumptions. 
(The Professor consistently remains 
disdainful of intellectual exercises 
which oversimplify “the complexi- 
ties of life.”) 

The final essay. ““Two Roads From 
Marx,” imaginatively explores the 
themes of alienation and exploita- 
tion in socialist thought. After show- 
ing how these two roads have led to 
an impasse, Bell concludes with a fine 


We 


—SIDNEY HOOK 


—HERMAN SINGER, Dissent 
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—East Europe 
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piece of advocacy for “meaning in 
work: the other road.” 

To the objection that he is pro- 
posing “small” solutions to large 
problems, he advises us to “look 
where the eschatological visions have 
led!” His final words: “The specifics 
are there: what is needed is a change 
of fundamental attitude. . . . If one 
accepts again the heritage of the old 
socialist and humanist tradition of 
worker protest, then the work place 
itself, and not the market, must be 
the center of determination of pace 

It is appropriate that “the old 
and tempo of work. The fullness of 
life must be found in the nature of 
work itself.” 
socialist and humanist tradition” 
should be his final theme. Bell has 
wandered much in the two decades 
since, as a prodigy of the Young 
People’s Socialist League, he edited 
THE New Leaper; he has worked 
for Fortune and the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom, lectured in Europe 
and debated in Asia, but he has never 
turned his back on the tradition in 
which he grew up. His loyalty to this 
tradition, which steadfastly valued 
the humane use of intelligence be- 
yond particular doctrines, has en- 
abled him, while ranging widely, to 
probe deeply. 

Ripened in a milieu where con- 
troversy was acute and often acerb 
—but where rational understanding 
prescribed the rules of the game— 
Danny Bell became a talmud choch- 
em instead of a polemicist. He saw, 
more clearly than most of us, that 
the rancorous sterility of the past 
decade had its roots in “the exhaus- 
tion of ideas,” that futile ideologies 
encourage fanatic ideologues. His 
brilliant analytic essays began to 
one after another, the 
dark corners of the mind of the 
decade. These essays gradually 
acquired their own distinctive ident- 
ity—the critical acumen without 
“the restless vanity” (of which his 
Introduction speaks), the 
sense with the earthy humor, the 
empirical eye with the philosophic 
context. 


illuminate. 


tragic 
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Lincoln and Douglas 


Crisis of the House Divided. 
By Harry V. Jaffa. 
Doubleday, 451 pp. $6.50. 


JUST WHAT, in’ essence, did 
Lincoln and Douglas say in their 
famous debates of 1858? What larger 
meaning, if any, beyond the issues 
bound up in the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act, did their utterances have? This 
book performs two functions, and 
performs them extremely well. In the 
first place, it answers these two ques- 
tions, and in so doing shows that 
Lincoln in particular had a remark- 
ably interesting, consistent and acute 
system of ideas on government. 
Actually, he had a philosophy, which 
Harry Jaffa shows is worth fuller 
consideration that has previously 
been given it. In the second place, 
the volume presents an effective re- 
futation of the numerous writers who 
in recent years have advanced a 
“revisionist” view of the Civil War. 

Lincoln would have called the 
more radical revisionists dealers in 
“ingenious sophism” (a phrase he 
in 1861), and Jaffa riddles 
some of their arguments as sharply 


used 


as Lincoln would have. The gist of 
“revisionism” is that the war had 
little connection with slavery, that 
it was the fault of nobody in par- 
ticular—above all not the fault of 
the South—and that it 
particularly worth fighting. Anyone 
who wishes to follow this line of 
reasoning need only read the apolo- 
getics for the slaveholders written by 
Charles W. Ramsdell, Frank P. 
Owsley and Avery Craven. The line 
becomes tenable only if all moral 
content is drained out of the issues 
of the time. The fact is that the Civil 
War, the greatest tragedy in Ameri- 
can history, sprang directly from 
slavery; that it was definitely the 
fault individuals and 
groups; and that, waged to maintain 
the Union, to overthrow an_ inde- 
fensible institution and to maintain 


was not 


of certain 





Reviewed by Allan Nevins 
Pulitzer Prize-winning historian: Professor 
of American History, Columbia University 


democracy as a_beacon-light for 
other nations, it was as eminently 
worth fighting as any war in all 
history. 

The best part of Jaffa’s brilliant 
if uneven book, however, is the long 
section of more than 200 pages in 
which he analyzes Lincoln’s political 
thought in the 20 years preceding 
Fort Sumter. He makes it clear that 
this Henry Clay Whig who revered 
Jefferson even more than Clay, and 
who by 1860 became a more pro- 
found and thinker than 
either, possessed a far-reaching set 
of general ideas on liberty, equality, 
the inalienable right of men to 
justice, the due limits of popular 
sovereignty, the place of moderation 
and compromise in politics, and on 
the role the Republic should play in 
distant times and places. Jaffa sums 
up these ideas with plenty of forcible 
illustration, with much subtle rea- 
soning and with a proper emphasis 
on Lincoln’s moral affirmatives. He 
brings to their analysis a reading 
that ranges from the Nicomachean 
Ethics to the latest works on geogra- 
phy, economics and history appli- 
cable to the subject. 

With Douglas the author is, of 
course, much less successful. Doug- 
las had no system of general ideas; 
an astonishingly successful politician, 
fertile in expedients, he was almost 
incapable of abstract thought. He 
had read little, thought little, and 
had no moral convictions that 
touched the bedrock of character, 
individual or national. All Jaffa’s 
efforts to reduce his utterances to 4 
consistent, self-supporting, _interre- 
lated body of concepts break down 


logical 


—even though he does manage © ¥ 


throw out one illuminating ceneral- 
ization. 
He hazards the suggestion that 
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Douglas believed that the sectional 
conflict might be overridden and 
erased by Manifest Destiny, that 
Americans. joyously conquering 
Canada on the north and Mexico on 
the south, might forget trifles like 
slavery in a common grab for booty. 
Morally, Douglas was not above such 
a base resort to violence and rob- 
bery; not far above it, at any rate. 
But even Jaffa, quoting some of 
Douglas’ diatribes against Britain, 
cannot show that he ever thought 
out such a program in its beginnings, 
much less to its conclusions. 

No, Lincoln alone was the great 
political thinker of the time. The 
more his utterances are studied, the 
wiser and sounder they appear. He 
was essentially a pragmatist in his 
actions and his practical activities in 
illustration of his ideas on democra- 
cy are far more important than his 
written expositions of them. But the 
latter have enduring importance, too, 
and Jafla deserves our gratitude for 
holding a bright new lamp to the 
page. 

Regrettably, so valuable a book is 
defaced by certain faults which, we 
hope, the author will correct in his 
next volume. For is un- 
necessarily contentious. To prove his 
}own superior wisdom, Jaffa con- 
stantly finds it necessary to contra- 
“dict and correct other authors. It is 
distressing, for example, to read his 
| many contemptuous attacks on James 
G. Randall, a scholar whose knowl- 
} edge of the period was as profound 
as his attempts to interpret it were 
honest. When Jaffa, who is a young 
teacher of government and not a 
historian, knows more about this 
period, he will comprehend that it 
is full of puzzles and difficulties; that 
many different points of view in its 
study are legitimate and indeed 
necessary; that absolute truth will 
always elude everyone; and_ that 
humble tolerance (especially in deal- 
» ng with so learned and conscienti- 


one, it 





» ols a writer as Randall) is far more 


impressive than glib and _ self-satis- 
fied assertions of superior insight. 
Jaffa’s guarrelsomeness sometimes 
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leads him into flagrant contradic- 
tions. For example, on page 43 he 
flatly denies the statement of one 
historian that Douglas’ speeches and 
writings contain but few passages in 
which he expresses repugnance to 
slavery. Then, on page 53, he makes 
a more sweeping assertion himself: 
Douglas “never equivocally de- 
nounced slavery as an evil or curse 
in public.” Again, he tries to trip 
up a historian for saying that the 
irresistible forces in the United 
States in the 19th century were 
moral forces and that they made for 
greater human freedom. Lincoln, he 
comments acidly, saw no predeter- 
mined direction in history. But a di- 
rection produced by moral forces is 
not predetermined. And Jaffa himself 
makes the point that Lincoln em- 
phatically believed in the consecra- 
tion of the American Government 
and people to certain moral prin- 
ciples stated in the Declaration. 

A greater weakness of the book 
lies in the fact that the author is 
far less expert in the history of the 
period than in the theory of govern- 
ment. If he were saturated in the 
spirit of the time, he would not say, 
as he does, that in the 1850s all but 
an “infinitesimal minority” of Ameri- 
cans believed that Negroes were in 
capable of improvement by free dis- 
cussion. With Frederic Douglass 
standing before them? With the 
whole Greeley - Sumner - Fessenden - 
Trumbull group suggesting that Ne- 
groes were frequently more intelli- 
gent than their masters? With Lin- 
coln proposing, before the war ended, 
that considerable groups of Negroes 
be given the ballot in Louisiana? 

If Jaffa were better grounded in 
the history of the time, he would not 
so blithely assert that the conversion 
of Illinois into a slave state in 1858 
was a practical possibility. He would 
not so recklessly convert a Supreme 
Court Justice’s leak to Buchanan on 
the Dred Scott decision into a con- 
spiracy among Buchanan, Taney, 
Pierce and Douglas. He would not 
have committed himself to the state- 
ment that the nerve of the Anti- 


Lecompton movement was “anti- 
slavery passion”; for it was not anti- 
slavery passion at all, but free-soil 
conviction. 

But with all its irritating cock- 
sureness this is a valuable book. It 
lifts its subject to a high plane and 
discusses the issues of the great de- 
bate with power. Earnest students of 
government and history alike will 
find it stimulating and illuminating. 
They will welcome the news that Jaffa 
is going on to deal with the political 
discussions attending the Mexican 
War, and in due time, with those of 
the Civil War. This was a period 
when democracy often seemed to 
stumble blindly. But then Lincoln did 
not merely believe that government 
of, by and for the people demanded, 
as Jaffa says, a dedication to certain 
aims. He believed that such govern- 
ment repaid the dedication by the de- 
velopment which it gave to those who 
actively and devotedly participated 
in it. 
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By Leslie A. Fiedler 


The 1960 
National 


Book Awards 


HERE HANGS over the National Book Awards cere- 
monies an air of piety, of self-conscious virtue, 





which is not easy to abide. Everyone present knows 
he is participating in an occasion which represents both 
a reproach to the Pulitzer Prizes (philistine, unimagina- 
tive—awarded by judges permitted to indulge their 
timidity in secret) and the tribute which Commerce pays 
to Art. 

Originally conceived and still subsidized by the pub- 
lishers themselves, the National Book Awards are pre- 
sented with the publishers of the winning books con- 
spicuously unmentioned, by judges presumably immune 
to pressure (I was one myself in 1957) and forced to 
sit behind ihe winners at the ceremonies, like the school 
board at a commencement. Whatever remote hope of 
profit may have inspired the founders of the awards, 
whatever dreams of upping sales as the result of news- 
paper publicity, have long since been abandoned. Surely 
no more than a handful of readers were inspired to buy 
Wright Morris’ The Field of Vision the year (my year!) 
it won the prize for fiction. 

The presiding committee has in a way recognized the 
failure of its original hopes by giving the successful 
authors $1,000 prizes rather ‘than the plaques and 
promises of imminent sales which were the sole rewards 
at first. Nelson Algren, always quick te seize occasions 
for sullenness, and perhaps especially aggrieved because 
he was honored before there was cash involved, has 
publicly offered his plaque for sale—with no takers. The 
non-winners, however, have proved even less happy than 
he, though for the most unhappy of them $1,000 one 
way or another would make little difference. It is, indeed, 
the kind of writer who ordinarily cashes in on movie con- 
tracts, million-copy paperback reprints, digests, etc., who 
squawks the loudest at being passed over in favor of 
some comparatively unknown author like Morris or 
Bernard Malamud or Ralph Ellison. It is his own con- 
science that concerns him, not the collective conscience 
of the American publishing world; he needs to be told 
he is worthy as well as successful. 








Not long ago there was a rumor, which reached af hj 
far as Missoula, Montana, that three widely publicize/fl th 
and eminently saleable novelists had sent a letter to th} til 
presiding committee when Malamud won the fetio; 
award, deploring the trend toward giving prizes tf lip 
“coterie writers” rather than those with a “national ha 
audience.” It scarcely matters whether the rumor was} th 
true or not; if a letter has not yet been sent, it will h ly 
next year, or the next, or the next. “ 

If such pressures were applied this time, however} th 
they did little good. On March 23 the judges stood firm} pn 
once more, giving Robert Lowell the poetry prize, Philip 
Roth the fiction prize, and Richard Ellman the nop} or 
fiction award for his James Joyce biography. The list js} pr 
a little like the table of contents of Commentary or the} bo 
Partisan Review, all old friends, which is to say. middle} th 
aged ex-avant-gardists, their youngest emulator and be} co 
hind them the ghost of Joyce and early 20th-century Ex.} wi 
perimentalism. th 

Myself a middle-aged something-or-other, on vacation} sp 
from Montana, and unable to visit New York without 
seeming to revisit my youth, I found myself hesitating} | 
between a shudder of triumphant pleasure and a heaving} a1 
from the stomach at the thought that my own dearest} ig 
values had become those of a self-congratulatory “New} ir 
Establishment.” Yet, as I sat waiting for the speeches} C 
of acceptance to begin and watched the faces and badges} in 
of the out-of-town reviewers—who settled creakily into} re 
chairs about me, longing for the cocktail party to follow} m 
where it would be possible to blend into the camaraderie} L 
of a quick, public drunk—I knew that in a certain sense} th 
things were really sti!l all right, that the ceremonies 
were as much a revenge as a tribute: the public’s, the} a 
reviewers’, the publishers’ final revenge on the author. 

After all, we were waiting, were we not, for the three} b 
chosen victims to perform their gratitude and embarrass} 1 
ment, to amuse or bore us. And before they had beenf ¥ 
permitted to stand in turn at the rostrum, alone between} h 
their judges and their audience, they had been forced} ! 
to undergo an hour-long inquisition—at which Ellman } ¢ 
had been congratulated for resisting the impulse to in h 
terpret Joyce (he had, he thought, interpreted him), and 
Lowell had been called on to explain a sentence in the 
speech he had not yet delivered (he passed). 

I myself had agreed, at my publisher’s behest, to ap- 
pear at the hour of torment which followed. During this 
second agon, the authors of recent non-prize-winning 


owe ao... an, 


books were introduced one by one, rising in the midst 
of noisy inattention to be described from cards provided f 
by the publicity departments of their various publishers’ 













and read aloud by a large female semi-literate, whof 
alternately tried to hush the hubbub and to stir erp} 
thusiasm for the few writers whose names she recog | 
nized—chiefly Allen Drury. 

The authors present ranged from Drury to John Barth. 





from Perle Mesta to Oscar Williams, from Amy Vander: 
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hilt to Ayn Rand; and they regarded each other, when 
they could not help it, with the polite and patient hos- 
tility of a particularly ill-matched pair on their golden 
wedding anniversary. Bound together by the comic 
jimitations of our language (the single word “writer” 
had to do for all their mutually repellent variety, and 
the single word “book” for the products of their mutual- 
ly exclusive ambitions), they averted their eyes from 
each other, preferring to stare at their coffee cups or 
the flushed announcer or the occasional movie starlet 


present. 
There was some scattered applause at first for one 
or another author; but after the coffee ran out (a terrible 


presage of what would happen later to the scotch and 
hourbon), all token appreciation was drowned out in 
the buzz of consternation. Even Ayn Rand’s mad glare 
could seare up no more than a ripple of recognition, 
while poor Allen Drury, doomed to win nothing better 
than a Pulitzer Prize, could not even muster a re- 
spectable hand to console him. 

After my (fortunately) almost inaudible introduction, 
| myself was greeted only by an editor to whom I owed 
an article and a melancholy young novelist (unforgivably 
ignored when not brutally mis-reviewed), who remarked 
in a morosely friendly way that he had heard Malcolm 
Cowley was about to give my Love and Death “a pasting” 
in the New York Times Book Review. I had rather 
relished Cowley’s grudging admission that mine was the 
most ambitious study of American literature since Vernon 
L. Parrington’s Main Currents in American Thought, and 
that people would be discussing it for months. 

But my depressed novelist friend only smiled more 
and more depressingly, wagging his head as if to say, 
“T know, I know! We hate to face up to these things, 
but after all. . . .” And I, creature of vanity, barely 
resisted quoting from a letter Cowley had written me 
while in the process of reading my book, in which he 
had called it “stimulating, new and extremely valuable.” 
As if that would have proved anything but the dis- 
crepancy between private opinion and public expression, 
between what the canny reviewer feels, and what he 
considers it expedient to say on the front page of the 
Times, 

It was not the chairman’s intention, I suppose, to 
dissolve the occasion in the cliches of after-dinner re- 
marks; but he moved in an after-dinner atmosphere 
vhich no writer could breathe and live, though Mason 
W. Gross, President of Rutgers, seemed to flourish in it 
tt the same time that he discreetly deplored it. Gross 
iddressed himself with considerable rhetorical skill to 
te contention that writers should ,avoid dullness and 
platitudes. Such a contention is itself, of course, among 
the duller platitudes, and Gross did not succeed in re- 
ming it. What could the poor writers do in such a 
‘intext without seeming ungrateful for the sacrifices 
made and the money spent on their behalf? 
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Robert Lowell, obviously shaken and ill at ease, man- 
aged very quietly the shortest. of the speeches: a small 
poem, in effect, self-contained as an egg and almost em- 
barrassingly honest—so direct that a listener could not 
remember it in words, only feel it again as an experience 
later. The whole affair should have stopped when he 
finished, for his remarks continue to resonate, to be felt 
as a reproach not only to what preceded and followed 
it there, but to what I write now. 

Richard Ellman rose to quarrel, not like a poet with 
language and himself, but like a critic with other critics, 
defending the long biography, the fat, documented book. 
His passion remained to me a little baffling throughout, 
though I was prepared to believe that it must be somehow 
pertinent to his own deepest concerns, more pertinent 
than he was able to make it seem. 

It was Philip Roth who completed the picture by 
quarreling with the audience, as was appropriate to the 
occasion, Still bleary from a long plane ride that had 
borne him from Rome to New York, and full of an article 
in Esquire that some stewardess had thrust into his hand, 
he came out swinging—a little wildly maybe, but swing- 
ing all the same. For a while he maintained what seemed 
to me precisely the right tone, the tone of one participat- 
ing in a degrading experience for his soul’s sake but 
disengaging from it even as he participated. The writer, 
he insisted, should refuse to act out the role of the writer 
for an audience that prefers his public performances to 
his books; he should never testify, make statements or 
issue manifestos—except against testimony, statements 
and manifestos. 

But he ended fighting not the prize-giving and the 
prize-givers so much as certain other writers (one of 
them me!) cited in the Esquire article, while the audience 
snickered with delight. “When the writer says yes, he 
is already beginning to lie,” Roth quoted with a scorn 
that tickled his listeners, and he went on to comment, 
“This pronouncement was made at the first Esquire 
symposium, and I read yesterday that it was deemed 
worthy of repetition at the second. Twice spoken on our 
planet, and I still don’t understand it. . . .” Actually, the 
“pronouncement” had been made not twice, but at least 
three times, Herman Melville having anticipated both 
Esquire symposia when he wrote to Hawthorne, “For all 
men who say yes lie.” 

But Roth, former student and one-time teacher of litera- 
ture, apparently did not know this. If he had known it, 
he would also have known the answer to his rhetorical 
question about the “pronouncement” which so baffled 
him: “Once you leave the symposium, what do you do 
with it?” Answer: You write Moby Dick—or, for that 
matter, Goodbye, Columbus. 

This I might have told Roth, but, like so much else, it 
remained unsaid. I was glad that he had won the prize 
and the most important thing at the moment seemed 
getting the first drink. 











The ‘New Novelists’ of France 


By Germaine Brée 


Author, Marcel Proust and Deliverance from Time, Andre Gide; 
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HE “50s IN FRANCE have pro- 
duced a deliberately independent 
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group of writers—the “new” novel- 
ists, poets, playwrights. Perhaps most 
articulate among these are the novel- 
ists, methodical experimenters—and 
the exponents of their experiments— 
with new structures, new relations, 
new forms of fiction. 

Born only yesterday, “new” novels 
have gained a number of literary 
prizes: the Prix des Critiques for 
Alain Robbe-Grillet’s The 
(1955) ; the Prix Théophraste Renau- 
dot for Michel Butor’s Change of 
Heart (1957); the Prix Médicis for 
Claude Ollier’s Mise en Scéne 
(1959). Among the “new novelists,” 
three at least—Butor, Robbe-Grillet 
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Nathalie Sarraute—are_trans- 
lated almost as soon as they are pub- 
lished. They feel no hesitation about 
fully explaining their aims and meth- 


and 


ods in a number of articles and in- 
terviews which the avant-garde Ever- 
green Review frequently reproduces. 
In fact, a whole critical literature has 
already developed around the “new” 
novel. The terms “new novel,” “new 
realism,” “blank” novel, “ante-” or 
“anti-” novel are becoming as fa- 
miliar as the word “existentialism.” 

Publicity alone cannot explain the 
overwhelming interest the “new novel- 
ists” have aroused, First, the showing 
itself is quite impressive, when we 
consider that the “new novelists” of 
today were virtually unknown five 
years ago, 1953, the 
of his first Les Gommes 
(Erasers), Robbe-Grillet has pub- 
lished three widely discussed novels: 
The Voyeur (1955), Jealousy (1957) 
and In The Labyrinth (1959). Butor, 
whose first novel, Passage de Milan 


Since date 


novel, 


(Passage Through Milan), came out 
in 1954, has just published his fourth, 
Degrés (1960). Sarraute, 
Tropismes passed unnoticed in 1939, 
made her actual debut in 1954 with 
Martereau. Besides Tropismes, she 
has produced three novels, as well 
as a long essay on fiction called The 
Age of Suspicion (1956). The most 


prolific among the “new novelists,” 


whose 


and the least known in America, is 
Robert Pinget. 

To these four names others can 
be added to whom the label “new” 
does not altogether apply: Beckett, 
for example, one of the masters of the 
like Claude 
Simon, whose first two novels ap- 
peared in 1946-47, and Marguerite 
Duras, who belongs to the same 
generation as Camus. 

From its first application to the 


“new novel,” writers 


works of Robbe-Grillet. Butor and 
Sarraute, the label “new” has come 
to cover a very diverse group of 
writers who have only two charac. 
etristics in common: They were un. 
known before 1955, and they have 
methodically set out to orient the 
novel in new directions. Sartre, who 
wrote the preface to Sarraute’s 
Portrait of a Man Unknown (1956), 
called it an “anti-novel.” In_ the 
sense that most of these novelists are 
attempting to break with certain con- 
ventions of the novel, the term “anti- 
novelists” might apply. But it is para- 
doxical. Unlike their predecessors— 
Malraux, Sartre, Camus and even 
Beckett—the 


they claim, just novelists: They do 


“new novelists” are, 
not propound a metaphysical view of 
the world, nor do they adhere to any 
explicit “psychology” or to a common 
theory as to the nature of the fictional 
world. 

Each of them brings his own views 
on such matters, but each one also 


claims certain antecedents: Flaubert} 


in the case of Robbe-Grillet; Proust, 
Joyce and Faulkner in the case of 
Butor; Proust and Dostoyevsky in the 
case of Sarraute. All are thoroughly 
aware that behind them lies both « 
long tradition of novel writing and. 
most emphatically and recently, 
Sartre and his massive and theoreti- 
cal ontology: Being and Nothingness. 

But beyond this, it is almost im- 
possible to speak of the “new” novel 
ist as a whole: There are marked 
differences in range, mood and tech: 
nique between them. “The positive 
elements [in our novels] are par 
ticular to each one of us. And if 
certain number of novelists can be 
considered as forming a group, ! 
is much more by their negative ele 
ments or by their refusal in the face 
of the traditional novel,” Robbe-Gril: 
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let has remarked, There is a marked 
desire to renew the novel, but at this 
experimental stage each novelist is 
going in his own direction, 

Naturally, any opinion concerning 
their work is bound to be provisional. 
In his volume of essays, The New 
Literature. Claude Mauriac made 
quite startling claims for Robbe- 
Grillet and Sarraute. “Alain Robbe- 
Grillet is the forerunner of a revolu- 
tion in the novel more radical than 
Romanticism and Naturalism were 
in their time.” To Sarraute he at- 
tributes “genius,” adding: “There are 
few living authors whom [| admire so 
much. Every line of hers is precious.” 

More cautious, R. N. Alberes, a 
well-known critic, has evaluated the 
new novel in an essay entitled “Pa- 
tience.” He was not, as one might 
suppose, appealing merely to that 
kind moral disposition in the reader, 
although by inference the appeal is 
not absent. He was referring to the 
well-known jeu de patience, jig-saw 
puzzle. Most of the techniques used 
by the new novel seem to him in- 
genious devices, “seductive” 
puzzles proposed to the intelligent 
reader and, indeed, some of the new 
novelists deliberately draw from the 
detective story or science fiction. 
They put a problem of detection to 
the reader, leaving it up to him to 
draw a story from the material pre- 
sented. Unlike the authors of detec- 
tive stories or science fiction, how- 
ever, the French novelists do not 
usually suggest solutions. 

Perhaps the closest to the jig-saw 
puzzle technique is Robbe-Grillet and 
his “new realism.” First, he has 
emptied his world of any precon- 
ceived meaning. As he himself puts 
it, the world is “there” and all mean- 
ings come afterwards and are ir- 
televant. The world is not absurd, 
hor are objects, natural or man-made, 
ymbolical a priori. The world “re- 
fuses to yield to our habits of per- 
‘ption and order.” The human 
being, the natural hero of any novel, 
toes not therefore fit into a décor 
made for him, His story is, in fact, 
implicit in the way his senses cut 


new 
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out certain fragments of the world, 
the way he sees or hears certain 
things only, but these over and over 
again in imagination or memory, 


NOVEL BY Robbe-Grillet, there- 
fore, is composed of groups 
of recurrent, fragmentary images. 
Through modifications brought about 
by new associations, the pattern of 
description suggests the presence of 
a mind into which the reader must 
penetrate, a mind carrying its own 
significant space and time pattern 
cut according to its own purpose. In 
The Voyeur for example, Mathias, 
a salesman, returns to the island of 
his birth to sell watches. The story 
opens with a descriptive passage: 
“Tt was as if no one had heard. 
“The whistle blew again—a shrill, 
prolonged noise followed by three 
short blasts of ear-splitting violence: 
a violence without purpose that re- 
mained without effect. There was no 
more reaction—no further exclama- 
tion—than there had been at first; 


not one feature of one face had ever 
trembled... .” 

Clearly there is a hiatus between 
the sound of the whistle and the mo- 
tionless faces. The faces are seen as 
if in a snapshot. The description, 
careful though it is, troubles our 
sense of logic. No sharp noise could 
leave a group of faces so motionless. 
Is the image then perhaps a memory ? 
Or the superimposition of past mem- 
ory and present perception? Into the 
description an unexpected element has 
been injected, a time factor, character- 
istic only of human consciousness. 

From this opening we move to the 
figure of Mathias on the deck of a 
ship about to dock at the island. 
Mathias’ eyes fall on certain objects: 
“a thin hemp of cord in perfect 
condition, carefully rolled into a fig- 
ure eight with a few extra turns 
wound around the middle,” “a little 
girl of eight gravely staring at him,” 
his nails “exaggeratedly pointed,” “a 
gray gull.” A pattern of objects is 
forming, all somehow connected, re- 





The authoritative inside history of 
the American Communist party in the 
years when all its patterns were being 
set, revealing at every step how the 
Comintern in Moscow shaped its 
policy, helped financially, and made 
and unmade its leaders. 

To study this all-important relation- 
ship, Theodore Draper had access not 
only to public records and the mem- 
ories of “survivors,” but also to a 
rare cache of confidential minutes of 
the top party committees. As Draper 
recounts the dramatic episodes that 
took their direction from Moscow, he 
makes clear the Russian factional 
struggles that accompanied Stalin's 
rise to power and affected the party’s 
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The fantastic story — 
much of it never told before — 


of the men, the policies, 
the undercover battles... 


AMERICAN COMMUNISM 
and SOVIET RUSSIA 


THE FORMATIVE PERIOD 
by Theodore Draper 


policies in the United States. Thumb- 
nail biographies of the leading per- 
sonalities —- such men as Bedacht, 
Pepper, Gitlow, Wolfe, Browder, Fos- 
ter, and Lovestone — enliven the fine 
historical writing and masterly docu- 
mentation of this absorbing and sig- 
nificant volume. 

When Theodore Draper's The Roots 
of American Communism appeared in 
1957, under the auspices of the Fund 
for the Republic, ARTHUR SCHLES- 
INGER in the N. Y. Times called 
it “the indispensable foundation for 
any understanding of American Com- 
munism.” This new volume, closer in 
time to our own era, is even more re- 
vealing and rewarding. $8.50 
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lated in time and space, but why? 
Mathias has planned a careful full- 
day prospection of the whole island, 
leaving not a minute unaccounted 
for: so much space, so many hours, so 
many watches, But there is a slip, 
there is a gap somewhere in this care- 
ful plan. And in the novel too. And 
in that gap a sinister design takes 
shape: the string, the girl, the nails, 
the gull are all involved. The evidence 
is of rape and murder, but were the 
rape and- murder committed? If so, 
when? In the past? or now? Are we 
seeing through the eyes of a murderer 
whose mind, in spite of himself, un- 
consciously and obsessively revolves 
around a hidden criminal center? 
Each object on which Mathias’ eyes 
rest, meticulously, carefully, oppres- 
sively described, reveals something 
beyond itself in relation to Mathias, 
yet it is not symbolic and what it re- 
veals is a matter of speculation. 

In The Voyeur there is a central 
figure, Mathias; in Jealousy the fig- 
ure disappears. A husband is watch- 
ing his wife. We never see him; only 
once does his shadow fall across the 
threshold, Jealousy, as we all know, 
is an obsessive passion which feeds 
on every shred of evidence it can 
seize, past or present, and even pro- 
jects its fears into the future. On the 
banana plantation where the husband 
lives with his wife, A, he watches A 
and Franck, their neighbor, and the 
same fragments of scenes come up 
over and over again. But there is 
always slight modification in the pat- 
terns of the scenes and it belies the 
continued use of the present tense. 
“Now the shadow of the column— 
the column which supports the south- 
west corner of the roof—divides the 
corresponding corner of the veranda 
into two equal parts .... Now A has 
come into the bedroom by the inside 
door opening into the central hall- 
way . ... Now the shadow of the 
column—the column which supports 
the southwest corner of the roof— 
lengthens across the flagstones of the 
part of this part of the veranda... .” 
At each moment the images, always 
fragmentary, and the fragmentary 
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snatches of conversation shift and 
change as time goes by, and the novel 
revolves closer to its dark and absent 
center—murder, a murder desired, 
imagined or carried out, who knows? 

The fascination of Robbe-Grillet’s 
novels, within these limits, comes 
from the powerful use he makes of 
a clear, cold language whose varia- 
tions in pattern, pace and mood sug- 
gest musical structures. When these 
modulations disappear under the 
weight of a meticulous, endless de- 
scription of places and objects, as in 
In the Labyrinth, the reader becomes 
too clearly aware that Robbe-Grillet 
is setting and solving purely technical 
problems: Given an empty room, a 
blizzard, a soldier, a shoe-box, a lamp 
post, how can a pattern be evolved, 
a story implied? For each one of his 
tales Robbe-Grillet attempts to create 
a unique time and space for privi- 
leged objects—human, man-made and 
natural—which belong to this time- 
space unit exclusively. The novel it- 
self is an object, structured like the 
labyrinth. 

Michel Butor’s world is far more 
than Robbe-Grillet’s. His 


“new realism” is systematically ori- 


human 


ented toward the creation of narrative 
forms which might reveal the many 
as yet unexplored relations which 
link contemporary human beings with 
others and with the world around 
them, both in time past, present and 
future and in space: “The world in 
which we are living is changing rap- 
idly. The traditional techniques of 
narrative are unable to integrate all 
the new relations which have evolved. 
. . . We find it impossible to organize 
in our consciousness all the informa- 
tion that reaches it.” Butor therefore 
“methodically” experiments with new 
novel forms whose power of “inter- 
preting” and integrating this infor- 
mation might be adequate to the total 
experience: “Form being a principal 
of choice, new forms will reveal new 
phenomena in our real experience, 
new connections.” 

Butor chooses very simple every- 
day contemporary characters: a bank 
clerk, a sales representative, a teacher 









in a lycée. In each of his novels 
date, the central character in sony 
fashion atempts to organize his “time. 
schedule,” his with the 
events, places and people among 
whom he lives. He is, in a sense, the 
author’s emissary, the mediato 
through whom the reader enters inty 
Butor’s narrative, a consciousness 
both involved and transcendent, 
In his attempt at a complete factual 
elucidation of a shifting reality, the ch 
central character uncovers layer upon 
layer of feelings, pe 
moods, patterns of behavior, The 


relation 


relationships, 


present has its sources in a faraway 
past; the individual, in his insignif. 
cant surface life with his insignif. 
cant tasks, finds other beings deep 
within him—eventually one, strong, 
relentless, timeless being who directs 
the others through the complex maze 
of events. Archetypal designs appear 
and eventually comes the revelation 
of a unifying inner drive. 

For the reader, Butox’s novels may 
seem slow, endlessly repetitive. But} P" 
they are strongly structured, often 
according to patterns suggested by 
musical compositions, and they are 
conceived and written with the com: 
plete honesty of a man who is per: 
sonally and deeply involved in @ 
search for unity and truth. 

Nathalie Sarraute’s novels are com: | 
pletely different in tone and atmos) 
phere. In The Age of Suspicion she} 
defined her fictional realm. Proust 
and Dostoyevsky, she claimed, have 
left little for the novelist to do in the§ 
way of psychological description and § 
creation of character. But where the 
probing ends, Sarraute’s begins. She 
is the observer of the minute modif- 
cations in the psychological tissue 
our social life as they appear in their 
most elementary forms before they 
reach the consciousness of the inti 
vidual involved. 

The Planetarium, her latest novel. 
shows by its very title that her per 
spectives are those of an observe! 
looking at human beings as though 
they were constellations in a plane 
tarium, The people she chooses 
observe are townspeople. usually 
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fairly prosperous, living like shell 
sh in the nooks and crannies of their 
city apartments, intent on projects 
that are seen as infinitesimal and yet 
become the source. of innumerable 
hidden tensions: an exchange of 
apartments, buying a house, etc. The 
basic “cell” observed is the family— 
mother, father, child—and the ob- 
server eagerly notes all the inner 
changes of emotional equilibrium 
among them. It is he who suggests the 
possibility that there are obscure hid- 
den forces at work, a world to be 
explored. Satire is implicit in this 
view of the psychological medium in 
which the characters move as social 
beings, and which determines infini- 
tesimal but constant psychological 
variations, vibrations, retractions and 
ageresssions, and a “subconversa- 
tion” which never ceases, 

With each successive novel, Sar- 
raute has enlarged the scope of her 
explorations within the limits of this 
pre-psychological psychology, but 
without ridding her writing of an 
excessive febrility in style which 
seems unwarranted and tiresome. 

So far less well-known than these 
three writers, and more difficult at 
first to understand, Claude Simon is 
building a fictional world of larger 
dimensions. His last two novels, The 


} Vind and The Grass, developing in 
} great, interminable Faulknerian para- 


graphs, attempt to grasp, through the 
medium of a story-pretext, the total 
low of existence as it is reflected 


as in an ocean. 

Of these four novelists, two— 
Robbe-Grillet and Sarraute—seem so 
far to have drastically and deliber- 
ately limited the scope of the novel, 
o explore better its possibilities of 
renewal in certain defined areas. 
Butor and Simon, through sometimes 
tedious and repetitive techniques, at- 
tempt to communicate a total experi- 
‘ice of reality. Still studiedly con- 
terted and experimental in its ap- 
Proach, extremely diverse in the 
methods and techniques with which it 
works, the “new” novel in France is 
well worth watching. 
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A searching probe into the forces 
of national history and character 
that shaped bolshevism. Written 
in the 1930s by the late Russian 
philosopher and mystic, this book 
takes full account of the messianic 
tradition—that sense of holy mis- 
sion which pervades Russia’s past. 
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Foreword by Sidney Painter 


A vivid and detailed picture of the great Frankish king. Written by a 
member of Charlemagne’s court about 830 A.p., this book shows us a 
giant of history as he looked to his contemporaries and intimates. $1.25 
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A founder and brilliant practitioner of the New Criticism here sets 
standards for modern poetry and appraises the work of Eliot, Pound, 
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Foreword by William K. Frankena 


More than a hell-fire preacher, this great New England divine “speaks 
with an insight into science and psychology so much ahead of his time 
that our own can hardly be said to have caught up with him.”—PErry 
MILLER. $1.45 
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The most famous love story of the 
Middle Ages interpreted for our 
time by the ablest living Roman 
Catholic scholar of medieval 
thought. M. Gilson takes the point 
of view of the lovers themselves 
and recreates two very human peo- 
ple caught between the demands 


of flesh and soul. $1.75 
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“A brilliant and unique achievement. The 
authoritative history of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party for our time.” — PROFESSOR 
MERLE FAINSOD, Harvard University 
Over 600 pages. $7.50, now NN 
at your bookstore. 
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“Dr. Bibby has written a book worthy of 
his subject, and there could be no higher 








praise.” —The Glasgow Herald 
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—The New York Times 

21 illustrations and a 16-page Conspectus 
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The Death of Utopianism 


Socialism in One Country, 1924-26. 
By E. H. Carr. 
Macmillan, 493 pp. $7.50. 


THIS, THE SIXTH volume of E. H. 
Carr’s great work on the first 12 
years of Soviet Russia, shows all the 
exhaustive research, the mastery of 
source material and the lucidity and 
brilliance of exposition that its prede- 
cessors have led us to expect. Nearly 
half of the book is taken up with the 
struggle within the Communist party. 
The with 


ment and administration. 


remainder deals govern- 

One chapter covers the Union and 
the Republics; another, entitled “Re- 
vitalizing the Soviets,” gives a de- 
tailed account of the development of 
the Soviet administration at the lower 
levels. Fifty pages are devoted to an 
examination of the Red Army, and 
the final chapter, “Order and Se- 
curity,” traces the growth and con- 
solidation of the the 
OGPU. 

By 1924 the Soviet regime had 
weathered the Civil War, the Polish 
War and such internal disturbances 
as the Kronstadt and Tambov up- 


powers of 


risings and the Basmachi revolt in 
Turkestan. The bogey of attack from 
the imperialist powers was receding: 
on the economic front NEP had been 
introduced and was beginning to 
show results; but at the same time 
Russia was miserably backward and 
miserably poor. 

In all their innumerable and ur- 
gent practical problems its leaders 
were faced with a pitiful shortage 
both of material resources and of 
qualified to 
even subordinate tasks. Active sup- 


personnel undertake 
port for the regime came only from 
the few; most of the population of 
the huge empire was, if not hostile, 
at best apathetic. It was inevitable 
that clashes of policies and_per- 
should within a 
leadership whose main bond of unity, 
perhaps, was the determination to 


sonalities occur 


Reviewed by David F votman 
Fellow, St. Antony’s College, 
Oxford University 


consolidate the Party’s absolute 
hegemony, 

The story of these clashes forms an 
absorbingly interesting part of this 
particular volume. In November 
1924, Trotsky broke the long silence 
following his declaration of submis- 
sion at the 13th Party Congress in 
May by the publication of his Les. 
sons of October with its sharp at- 
tacks on the behavior of leading Old 
Bolsheviks during 1917. This led, in 
January 1925, to his removal from 
the chairmanship of the Revolution- 
ary Military Council and from his 
office of People’s Commissar for War. 
Somewhat more than a year later, fol- 
lowing the rift within the Trium- 
virate, he appeared to be making a 
bid to return to the center of the 
political scene, and took the first 
reconciliation — with 
However, 


steps towards 
Kamenev and Zinoviev. 
just when the position called for de- 
cisive action, Trotsky’s “next move 
once more seemed cryptic and um 
decipherable.” He went off to Berlin 
to consult his doctors, and the op- 
portunity was missed. 

Carr’s account of Trotsky at this 
period will inevitably invite com- 
parison with Isaac Deutscher’s The 
Prophet Unarmed. For all the quali- 
ties of the latter work, Carr’s greater 
immunity from partisanship and 
from Marxist romanticism will cause 
many readers to find his version 
more satisfying. The case of Trotsky, 
however, was only one facet in the 
building of the monolithic Party and 
equally absorbing is Carr’s masterly 
account of the defeat of Kamenev 
and Zinoviev, of the background and 
proceedings of the 14th Party Con- 
gress, in December 1925, and of the 
final ousting of Zinoviev from his 
command of the Leningrad Party 
machine. To most of the spectators, 
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and even to the principal actors, the 
ultimate implication of these moves 
yas not apparent. “A system of in- 
dividual leaders cannot exist, and 
yill not, no, will not” was Mikhail 
Tomsky’s passionate, and sincere, be- 
lief. 

As Carr sums up: 
understood that Uglanov now ruled 
Moscow in succession to Kamenov 
as an agent of Stalin, and that this 
had enabled Stalin to confront the 
leningrad opposition with the dual 
strength and authority of the Moscow 
organization and of the central party 
machine. When Zinoviev, after his 
defeat at the 14th Congress, was 
finally ousted from his control of the 


“It was not 





TROTSKY: BROKE THE SILENCE 


leningrad machine, and Kirov, a 
faithful Stalinist, was transferred 
from Baku to Leningrad to replace 
him, no local party organization was 
any longer strong enough to resist the 
central authority of Moscow. By the 
same token, no other party leader 
could stand up against Stalin. The 
‘oncentration of power in the cen- 
tral organization also meant the con- 
‘tntration of power in the hands of 
one man,” 

‘These moves toward the begin- 
ng of the dictatorship were paral- 
leed by the development of what was 
ln become Stalin’s most formidable 
usttument, As shown in Carr’s final 
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section, the Cheka, originally “a 
provisional expedient adapted to a 
period of disorder and civil war,” 
was abolished in February 1922 and 
replaced by the GPU as a regular 
department of the Commissariat of 
the Interior. “The logical conse- 
quence . was the adoption of 
the criminal code of May 1922 which 
brought all crimes whether against 
individual persons and property or 
against public security within the 
scope of the statute law and the same 
courts. . . . Both administrative ac- 
tion and the special procedure of the 
revolutionary tribunals for dealing 
with counter-revolutionary crimes ap- 
peared to have been eliminated from 
the Soviet system.” 

But the hopes of what still sur- 
vived of humanitarian idealism were 
doomed to disappointment. The GPU, 
officially and permanently 
lished, took over all powers enjoyed 
by the Cheka and emancipated itself 
from any judicial revision. On the 
creation of the USSR the GPU be- 
came the OGPU, enshrined by name 
in the Constitution, and an_ inde- 
pendent department of the USSR 
with an ever-widening sphere of 
competence. By 1925 all non-Bolshe- 
vist opposition inside Russia had 
been effectively destroyed, and the 
main target of the OGPU became 
actual or potential opposition within 
the Party. 

With Lenin out of the way (to 
the relief of some readers) Carr’s 
approach is severely impersonal. His 
subject is the mechanics of the Soviet 
leadership and the growth of Soviet 
institutions as revealed by Soviet 
sources. The great mass of the Rus- 
sian people, their hardships, their 
apathies and their aspirations are 
ignored, except in so far as they 
form the raw material on which that 
leadership and those institutions had 
to work. But within these self-im- 
posed limitations this is a masterly 
account of a period which marked 
the final withering away of revolu- 
tionary utopianism and the early 
development of the Soviet regime as 
we have come to know it. 


estab- 








THE END OF IDEOLOGY 
By Daniel Bell, Columbia University 


In this vigorous and penetrating com- 
mentary, Daniel Bell, former managing 
editor of The New Leader, explores the 
significance of the failure of ideology in 
contemporary America and the rise, 
among intellectuals, of a new fear of 
“the masses” and social action. Written 
from a perspective that is anti-ideological 
but not conservative, and with a rare 
combination of speculation and analysis, 
the book is indispensable for a proper 
appreciation of the social and political 
forces that have transformed America 
during the last several decades. 


In addition to such broad themes as 
America as a mass society, the failure of 
American socialism, work and its dis- 
contents, and the prospects of American 
capitalism, the book also contains more 
concentrated studies of crime as an 
American way of life, the role of public 
opinion in industrial confiict, and the 
racket-ridden longshoremen. $7.50 


THE INTELLECTUALS: 
A Controversial Portrait 


Edited by George B. de Huszar 


We invite the reader to a rare feast: 
a controversy among intellectuals about 
intellectuals. The selections range from 
the satiric wit of Kierkegaard and Valéry 
to the somber reflections of Dostoevsky. 
Presenting a remarkable and compre- 
hensive portrait of the intellectual, drawn 
from the penetrating observations of men 
of intelligence from the French Revolu- 
tion to the present, the book is designed 
to exite our imagination and to awaken 
our concern about the place of intellec- 
tuals in contemporary society. $7.50 


IDENTITY AND ANXIETY: 


Survival of the Person in Mass Society 


Edited by Maurice Stein, Arthur J. 
Vidich, and David Manning White 


How can man achieve an authentic 
self-image in modern Western society? 
What are the aspects of a mass society 
which produce anxiety while inhibiting 
self-expression? 


Employing the concepts of identity 
and anxiety to explore contemporary 
social pathology, these questions are 
asked and analyzed by a truly inter- 
disciplinary group of scholars. Selections 
are drawn from the writings of Erik 
Erikson, Kurt Riezler, Margaret Mead, 
Franz Neumann, Karl Jaspers, C. Wright 
Mills, George Orwell, Paul Radin, Rollo 
May, I. A. Richards, Martin Buber, and 
many others. $7.50 
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C.P. Snow: Fiber and Heart 


The Affair. 
By C. P. Snow. 
Scribner’s. 374 pp. $4.50. 


LATEST IN THE sequence of novels 
being gathered under the general title 
of Strangers and Brothers, The Af.- 
fair is a climactic moment in one of 
the most impressive imaginative con- 
rigs A 
Snow’s conservative prose manner 
and radical tenderness toward hu- 


structions of the century. 


man beings does not impose itself 
upon American readers at once; but 
as his imagination develops the 
stories of Lewis Eliot and _ those 
around him, it becomes clear that 
Snow’s work is providing the defini- 
tive picture of the English spirit in 
his portion of the 20th century. 

Like The Masters, perhaps the 
most effectively knit book in the 
series next to this one, The Affair 
brings a group of university intellec- 
tuals together for a tormented de- 
cision. This time it is not the elec- 
tion of a master (although an im- 
portant election is foreshadowed), 
but rather the case of an accusation 
of fraud against a young scientist. 
The action is perfectly suited to a 
complex drama involving a range of 
attitudes toward contemporary poli- 
tics, possible conceptions of the role 
of science and the individual, the 
connections among the demands of 
institutions and those of an ideal of 
both justice and mercy. Within a 
constructed social drama, Snow plays 
out once more his private drama of 
the joys and perils of virtue in ac- 
tion, of tenderness and strictness to- 
ward human beings, of social re- 
sponsibility and the equal respon- 
sibility to self. 

Just as in The Masters, the story 
is a group drama about personal 
survival in a contest for power. Am- 
bition and corruption, justice and 
love, idealism and selfishness and 
plain English phlegm all take their 


toll of the participants. To a greater 
extent than in the earlier book, Snow 
recognizes in action the high mediat- 
ing energy of women. Partly for this 
reason, partly perhaps because of 
the history carried over from the 
other books in the series, this story 
seems less closeted in the university 
than the story of The Masters. The 
great world is nearby—the scientific 
and political battles of The New Men, 
the personal shipwreck and recovery 
of Homecoming, the ambitions of 
Strangers and Brothers, Time of 
Hope, The Conscience of the Rich 
and the other novels in the series. 
Also, with time and confidence, Snow 
is imposing his characteristic voice— 
a unique combination of laconic no- 
tation and masculine sentiment. 

Again as in The Masters, the story 
is a slow turning of the meat over 
the fire—smoky, obscure and simple 
at the same time. and dense with life. 
Patiently there unfolds a history of 
reluctantly honest, complexly tempted 
integrity. A tenderness toward char- 
acter is not a passive submission to 
personality. Snow knows how to love 
his people without giving up judg- 
ment of them. He gives full marks to 
his weak and trivial people: he ar- 
dently displays the weakness and 
triviality in his strong people. 

For example, Skeffington’s passion 
for justice, which initiates the vindi- 
cation of Howard, is a matter of 
courageous and honorable self-sacri- 
fice, but at the same time, Skeffington 
has no human warmth for Howard: 
he acts on his behalf only because of 
the single-minded standard carried 
like a self-lubricating part within his 
own soul. And he is far from the 
major actor in the drama. The aura 
of sense which surrounds any person 
who enters Snow’s world is the de- 


Reviewed by Herbert Gold 
Author, “The Optimist,” 
“Love and Like” 


spair of the butterfly classificatory 
impulse. His people are there, as 
present and shifting and undefined 
and real as one’s own family, friends 
and enemies. 

Snow’s matter-of-fact prose puzzles 
to the 
ardent hallucination of rhetoric in 


those readers accustomed 
most of the best contemporary writ. 
ing. Such a style in America usually 
indicates the pedestrian mind of a 
Cameron Hawley. We are not used to 


a deep view of human nature which 
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. safe 
at the same time can settle a moment 


of crisis by citing a proverb or a line 
from the common parlance. Snow has 
developed a manner of modest cer- 
tainty, full of such phrases as “in a 
way I could not define,” followed by 
exact definition of the way. But this 
is not a self-serving trick. The apology 
works to gather all the hints and 
undermeanings to the main point. 
This manly, sturdy style, some- 
times clumsy and _ notational, often 
seeming deliberately to scorn eupho- 
ny, gradually reveals an easy and 
deep personal quality: intelligence, 
confidence and high purpose. The 
only important thing about style is 
how it serves; Snow’s style is an eflee- 
tive instrument to open up an impor: 
tant story about important people. De: 
parting from the Proustian musical 
massing of impression, like Proust 


toward the massive reconstruction 0! 
a society. Questions of conscience 
and responsibility take on the erotit 
passion in which Proust's social 
yearnings lay drenched. 


Vice interests all novelists. In aff 
dition, and to an extent unique ing 
contemporary letters, C. P. Snow nt 
succeeded in making the active pury 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CATHOLIC CITIZENS 


As an American Catholic, I would like to 
thank you for William Bohn’s article, “The 
Catholic as American Citizen” (NL, February 
29), which I have just read. At a time like 
the present it is very reassuring to know that 
we have a few fellow Americans who do not 





think we have two heads. 

Also as a Catholic, I intend to continue to 
vote Republican regardless of who runs on the 
Democratic ticket at this time. The majority 
of my Catholic friends will do the same. 
Philadelphia James P. O’BrIEN 


LABOR’S ROLE 


Harry Fleischman has performed a mighty 
in his “Labor and the Civil 


(NL, April 18). I feel 


useful service 
Rights Revolution” 


safe in predicting that some of your readers 


are going to get mad at him for being too 
“soft” on the unions, and that some are going 
to get mad at him for being too “tough.” For 
this reason I write to say that the piece is one 
of the most balanced, objective, constructive 
treatments of a very sensitive subject I have 
ever read. 

The simple fact of the matter is that labor’s 
role in the civil rights area is both good and 
bad. It is like the record of society itself—but 
a few notches better. Those who insist upon 
perfection in the labor movement are under- 
standably impatient with the progress to date, 
but they do not serve the cause of equality by 
ignoring or pooh-poohing the progress that does 
take place. Thoroughly inexcusable and harm- 
ful to the cause is the characterization of 
Fleischman’s type of reporting as “apology for 
racists”—the phrase used by NAACP Labor 
Secretary Herbert Hill recently in a letter to 
Commentary. 

From my own daily work, I can testify to 
the contribution which the labor movement as 
a whole has made to the fight for meaningful 
civil rights legislation, on Federal as well as 


state and local levels. Sure enough, the results 
ry, and| 


in Washington this year provide no grounds 


Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


for cheers. But I hate to think how much worse 
the situation would have been if there had not 
been labor participation in the fight. 

I know—because I was the person specifically 
charged with the responsibility—that the AFL- 
CIO placed civil rights on top of the legislative 
priority list and urged its affiliates to do every- 
thing possible, no matter what the consequences 
might be to other legislative objectives. Need- 
less to say, not every affiliate responded posi- 
tively. But on what issue is this true, including 
labor legislation? And a union label does not 
automatically erase the prejudices and the 
weaknesses of union members. 

The important thing to note is that the 
machinery of the labor movement is being used 
in the right direction for the most part. I feel 
confident that this machinery will continue to 
be used for erasing discrimination, and, hope- 
fully, at a much faster clip. 

Washington Hyman H. BooksINnDER 


MEDICAL CARE 


I cannot allow Dr. Harold Koretz (“Dear 
Editor,” NL, May 2) to raise false issues re- 
garding medical care of the aged. 

No one expects any economic scheme or 
medical technique to “cure grandfather.” The 
labor movement and the liberal forces are 
concerned about the high cost of medical at- 
tention, especially for our senior citizens, most 
of whom receive less than $1,000 a year per 
capita. 

The Forand Bill seems to be the fairest way 
to provide social insurance for this pressing 
need. I agree with Koretz that we need more 
hospitals and more doctors. But the people 
opposing the Forand Bill have opposed these 
other vital medical aids, 

The Doctor worries about the future—“our 
working population when they find themselves 
on a waiting list, unable to obtain medical 
care.” What about the present? People of 
moderate means go into debt to meet major 
medical expenses; poor U.S. citizens have to be 
paupers to receive free medical assistance. 
Philadelphia Water R. STorReEY 
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ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and personal 


House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and 


LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. 
(Founded in 1872) 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 


insurance In force: Over $183,250,006 3 
FOLDER NOW! 











SEND US 
YOUR 
FRIENDS... 


—their names, anyhow. 
We'll be glad to send every 
one of them a FREE copy 
of THe New LEaper. We’ve 
found it doesn’t take more 
than one copy to make a 
new friend. Help us gain 
new readers at no cost to 
yourself, Just fill in the 
form below and send it 
to SUBSCRIPTION DE- 
PARTMENT, THe New 
LEADER, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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THEATER PARTIES 
All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 


“..-Did I Miss the Boat?...” 


A letter and an answer. 


THE LETTER: 

















ISRAEL 
AND EUROPE 


The trip you've been 
dreaming of has been 
planned for you by 


The WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 


Leaving July 3 by 
KLM Jet DC-8 


covering Amsterdam, Paris and 
Israel—returning by plane 
July 21— 


First Class Hotels, Meals, 
Sightseeing, Tips, etc. 
$1162 


11 day extension to Rome, Lu- 
cerne and London—$200 (all 
inclusive) or 

15 day extension to Athens, 
Vienna, Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, Oslo and Fjord coun- 
try—$425 (all inclusive) 


Phone ORegon 4-3400 or 


@Seeeee Clip AND MAIL@@eeea20 


The Workmen's Circle NL 
175 E. Broadway, N.Y. 2 


PLEASE SEND INFORMATION ABOUT 
TRIP TO ISRAEL AND EUROPE. 








Gus Tyler, Director 

Training Institute 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers' Union 
1710 Broadway 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Tyler: 


I just read your appeal to young people 
in The New Leader. I wish I had read it in 
time. I see you have an April 15th deadline 
for application. I wanted to apply. I believe in 
the labor movement. I would like to take ad- 
vantage of your year's full time training to 
take a position with your union. While there 
are many types of work I know I could handle, 
some of them financially rewarding, I 
would prefer a job with a challenge—and with 
a purpose. Many people of my age feel the 
same way. Have I missed the boat by not writing 
sooner? 

Virginia M..+««+s 


THE ANSWER: 




















EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scan- 
dinavia, Yugoslavia & N. Africa, A 
different trip—for the young in spirit 
who don’t want to be herded around. 
Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequola, Box L 
Pasadena, California 











Dear Miss M...ee 


Ordinarily you would have missed the 
boat since our classes start in June. This 
year we start in September so you may still apply. 

The school is open to both men and 
women between the ages of 21 and 35. The course 
is a mixture of field and classroom work, 
combining theory and practice. If you complete 
the course, you will be placed on the staff 
of the ILGWU to organize, handle grievances, 
educate, write—to make maximum uses of your 
talents in our large organization servicing 
more than 400,000 workers, 

We will be accepting applications 
until August l. 

Gus Tyler, Director 
ILGWU Training Institute 
1710 Broadway 

New York 19, N. Y. 
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é “Tells what ‘Dr. Zhivago’ 


—COUNTESS ALEXANDRA TOLSTOY ™4@ 


as a Slave Laborer 


By N. N. KRASNOV, Jr. 


ERE is the gripping, horrifying testament of 

a man who witnessed a decade of bestial 
brutalities as one of Russia’s 20,000,000 slave 
laborers. Never has the full story been so vividly 
and shockingly reported. 


$5.00 at your bookstore or use the coupon below 


r——----MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE --—-=-3 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. NL 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid copy(ies) of THE 
HIDDEN Russia @ $5.00. I enclose check/money order. It is un- 
derstood that if not completely satisfied I may return the book 
within 10 days and purchase price is to be promptly refunded. 
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“The peoples of free countries should be 7 
grateful for this reminder of what few years 7 
and what fragile barriers separate the more ~ 
rational Soviet dictatorship of today from | 
the excesses of Stalin’s sadistic tyranny.” ~ 
—PHILIP E. MOsELy, © 

N.Y. Herald Tribune Book Review ~ 


“The experiences Mr. Krasnov describes in © 
grim detail light up a hideous part of the ~ 
mosaic of history —a record of deliberate | 
and senseless Soviet brutality which the | 
world should never forget.”—WILLIAM I. = 
NICHOLS, Editor and Publisher, This Week ~ 
magazine 


“As a result of his deep emotional ties with ~ 
Russia . . . and his ability to communicate ~ 
an experience, a personality, a scene, a feel- 4 
ing, Mr. Krasnov has composed a testament ~ 
of uncommonly warm human quality. And ~ 
a testament it is.” 3 
—WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN, | 

Wall Street Journal 7 


“Priceless as documentary proof that all is | 
not as secure in the Soviet Union as Khrush- 7 
chev and his clique of conspirators would 3 
have us think.” : 
—GENERAL FRANK L. How ey, USA (Ret) © 


“The most formidable indictment yet made a 
against the slave masters in the Kremlin.” 4 
—GENERAL A. C. WEDEMEYER, USA (Ret.) 7 


“A warning that there is no basic difference q 
between Khrushchev’s Russia and Stalins © 
Russia.”—N. Y. Journal-American ge 








